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"Snowbound” 


might well be the title of our cover picture. Take 
another look at it. Does it not set your mind to 
thinking. That which is seen suggests the unseen. 
It’s cold, oh so cold, outside. How is it within? And 
the answer is not far to find: As warm as loving 
hearts and hands can make it, even in days of fuel 
shortages. 


How cold the house with only furnace heat to 
make it warm! Indeed, house only, and no home is 
such a dwelling, though its furnishings be ever so 
fine. The warmth that makes a happy home does 
not radiate from the fireplace or from the furnace; 

it comes from the heart-glow of the home-makers. 
A Dp| : : And this fire is kindled and fed alone by love, the 
love of husband and wife for each other and for 
their children, and the love which the children 
return. 


But, like a fire, may not this love burn low and 


y= die? Yes, the tragedy is that it may and often does. 
_ =2] iN “But how keep the flame burning brightly?” is the 


OWN FIRESIDES) 
-BE PICKED IN 
GARDENS 


question many ask. There are those who know 
the answer from personal experience. They know 
Christ, the great lover of men, and have made a 
permanent place for Him in their home. They have 
found that a period of daily communion and fellow- 
ship with Him helps mightily. They would not 
miss it for anything, because they know that it 
gives direction to their lives, keeps them all mov- 
ing in the right direction, and strengthens their love 
for their Lord and each other. Yes, it is as Wash- 
ington Irving wrote, but with far deeper significance 
than even he realized: “The paternal hearth is the 
rallying place of the affections.” Here all learn their 
first and most important lessons in love to God and 
love to their fellowmen. 


GROWS AT OUR 
‘AND IS NOT TO 
STRANGERS’ 


Prayer For A Little Home 


God send us a little home One picture on each wall; 

To come back to when we roam— Not many things at all. 

Low walls and fluted tiles, God send us a little ground— 
Wide windows, a view for miles; Tall trees standing round, 
Red firelight and deep chairs; Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Small, white beds upstairs; Overhead Thy stars, O God! 
Great talk in little nooks; God bless when winds blow, 
Dim colors, rows of books: Our home and all we know. 


—Author Unknown 


Cupid’s Fiery Darts 


(This is the first of a series of articles by Pastor Cressman 
on the subject, ‘Planning the Christian Home’) 
By CHAS. P. CRESSMAN, S.T.M. 

This is war time, but that doesn’t hinder Cupid’s 
work. This is war time, but romances are more numer- 
ous instead of being fewer. Cupid hasn’t given up. Feb- 
ruary brings St. Valentines Day, whether we're fighting 
a war or not. Boys and girls are growing up to the point 
where the normal response is interest in each other and 
where they have felt and will continue to feel, in varying 
degrees, the prick of Cupid’s fiery darts. It isn’t long 
before they are seeking the real meaning of the word 
love. Cupid’s fiery darts have a way oi getting deeper 
and deeper into the very essence of life itself. 

Ask any group of high school or college students. 
Valentines, red hearts with fancy fringes, Cupid with 
his bow and arrow, romance are just as real as ever. 
In fact, the war has intensified this whole aspect of 
life. Frustrated youth—in spite of the fact that many 
are earning for a few months wages far beyond any- 
one’s imagination—want above all else to satisfy a funda- 
mental desire: to gain recognition, to achieve response. 
Above all else, youth today wants to have companions 
and friends, wants to share ideas and ideals, yes, even 
dreams. Young people today, in spite of the fact that 
the draft will soon separate them, still desire friends, 
dates, courtship and marriage. This fundamental desire 
for response plus the insecurity of a world at war will 
in many instances be more compelling as the uniform 
and all its heroic associations come into the picture. 
Cupid has declared no moratorium. Cupid is busier than 
ever. We had better recognize this. 


The Meaning of Love 

But we must also reckon with another factor upon 
which the future of tomorrow’s family must be built: it’s 
that word love—the kind of love that can stand the test 
not only of separation (either temporarily or perma- 
nently), but also the ability to face the future with a 
will to win. In other words, tomorrow’s family—and 
there will be families, to be sure—will need some sterner 
stuff than many of today’s families are made of. In a 
very real way the families of the future will most cer- 
tainly be pioneers in adjusting and rebuilding a world 
that was near to the brink of chaos. This calls for love 
that is more than merely sentimental, dreamy, uncon- 
trollable emotion. This calls for love that grows out of 
real companionship, sharing of interests, creative ideals, 
positive personality and personal religion. 


The only trouble is that such creative companion- 
ships are now next to impossible. Just at the age when 
the love interest can be developed into a companionship 
that would lead to a love that is positive and creative the 
young men are called into the service. So, here is youth 
desiring above all else the recognition and response of 
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the opposite sex, and yet the fulfillment of those desires 
is well nigh impossible. What can they do? “They’re 
either too young or too old!” 


A Not Insurmountable Predicament 

First of all, let us recognize that all youth are in 
the same predicament. Yet, this seeming predicament 
need not destroy personality nor make any throw away 
his or her standards. 

That it is a predicament no one will deny. That this 
predicament must make any loose and fast, those who 
are Christian will not agree. Those who have been 
privileged to enjoy the companionship of a special boy 
friend, or who have experienced the ardor of courtship, 
should look with appreciation upon those days when per- 
sonality, through “the give and take” of normal healthy 
relationships, has flowered and “self” has grown and 
developed immeasureably. No one can take this away 
from them. What one is when the period of separation 
takes place will carry on, and both may continue to 
grow as Christian personalities. The future may unite 
them again. Or one may go on to a deeper and even 
more enriching companionship with some other person. 
There’s not much sense in feeling that all is lost, that 
it’s hopeless, that it’s necessary to give in to something 
or someone that makes you less of a Christian personality 
than you are or hope to be: 

There are all too many who hastily conclude that 
because of this seeming predicament love has to be 
lowered to a level where one is loose and lax. There are 
all too many who feel that they may as well marry a 
second or third choice because of the romance involved 
in a military wedding, even though they know little or 
nothing of the character, ideals, or religion of the one 
to be married. Cupid’s fiery darts have pricked the sur- 
face. But that’s hardly the essence of the love that will 
make families of tomorrow pioneers in adjusting to the 
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new world which must be reconstructed out of today’s 
ruins. Youth today can not throw ideals to the wind 
without falling battered and broken on the bleak rocks 
of ruin. 

Of course, the companionship which two peopie 
shared can be carried on and kept up through correspond- 
ence. Love can and will stand some severe strains. But 
that depends upon the quality that is put into love. In 
the meantime there are numerous things that can temper 


and refine the love of two people whom unavoidable cir- 
cumstances separate. 


Finding Another Way 

It’s clear that all youth are in the same situation 
Secondly, we recognize that this fundamental desire for 
response, or recognition, can be met by actually giving 
oneself in utter devotion to one or two of the many 
challenges of today. The war itself has provided this 
outlet for those who are in the service. However, youth 
on the home front have never had more of an oppor- 
tunity to give themselves completely and wholeheartedly 
to so many worthwhile challenges. Really, there are 
more things to do that will ennoble personality, expand 
“selfhood”, and grant a degree of real recognition than 
most young people ever dreamed of. 

Today each can have the vision of serving directly 
or indirectly the present and post-war world through 
many organizations. Many challenges come from the 
Church itself, which is more conscious of the Gospel’s 
priceless treasure than ever before. Others come through 
the Church’s organizations, especially those with a min- 
istry to those in uniform. The youth who remain at 
home will find an effective youth program in the Luther 
League. Many parents needing the comfort and strength 
that can be had in the fellowship and courage of Chris- 
tian youth will also find the opportunity to serve as 
adult workers in Luther League. Then, too, there is the 
challenge that comes from the Church in making plans 
for the peace and the post-war world. 

There is always the Red Cross with more needs for 
help than one can imagine: making surgical dressings, 
knitting and sewing, offering courses in nursing, first aid, 
and many other opportunities for service. There are any 
number of service and relief or rehabilitation organiza- 
tions. In fact, many girls will find a profession or life- 
calling in some such group, for we must recognize that 
this fundamental desire for response can and will be 
met in this way by many girls who, because of circum- 
stances due to the war, will not be able to marry. Some 
will have to make this noble sacrifice. There will just 
not be enough men. 

Yet, many glorious and uplifting contributions have 
been made to humanity’s crying needs by ladies devoted 
to, and in love with, a life task. This valuable con- 
tribution will only be made by girls who today are 
unwilling to squander their love in a relationship that 
makes them somewhat less of a Christian personality 
simply because of a seeming predicament. Our world 
would be greatly impoverished if Cupid’s fiery darts 
compel youth today to be swept away by a sentimental, 
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OUR PRESIDENT 


Whites... 


Dear Fellow Leaguers: 


As you receive this second issue of the 1944 “Luther 
League Review’, will you consider the problems that 
face the Executive Committee of The Luther League of 
America and pray earnestly that we will be guided by 


the Holy Spirit in our séssions? 


The Executive Committee is faced with two import- 
ant problems. First, the regularly assigned task of re- 
viewing the past year’s achievements and preparing for 
the coming year’s possibilities necessitates a considera- 
tion of the total youth program of the Church with 
special emphasis upon the part the Luther League of 
America plays through its program. Second, the urgent 
task of calling a new Executive Secretary into the serv- 
ice of the Luther League of America for the purpose of 
administering the program as developed by the Executive 
Committee in annual sessions. 

Many of you have shown an interest in the affairs 
of the Luther League of America during this criterion. 
You will be pleased to hear that everyone asked to do 
extra work by the Ways and Means Committee has 
eladly consented and is striving to carry out the program 
in its entirety. The Ways and Means Committee made 
the following assignments. In addition to his regular 
duties in connection with Promotion and the Interme- 
diate Quarterly Helps, Rev. William J. Ducker, our 
Associate Secretary, was assigned the editorship of the 
“Tuther League Review”. Rev. C. P. Harry, Chairman 
of the Education Committee, consented to editing the 
Senior and Young People’s Topics Quarterly. To your 
President was assigned the privilege of administering 
the affairs of the office, with the capable assistance of 
our office secretary, Miss Constance Strandwitz. In 
keeping with these recommendations of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Luther League of America car- 
ries on. 

Sincerely your friend, 
ALVIN H. SCHAEDIGER, President 
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How Do You Do? 


By Edward Kuhlmann, Oil City, Pa. 


“Great God, I ask Thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself.” 


MEET him frequently as I walk down the street. 
The passing years have shortened his steps but 
they have not shortened the broadness of his smile 
nor the measured length of his friendly greeting. 


High school students, homeward bound, shout their 
jovial “Hi” to one another and to ‘me; friends, and even 
casual acquaintances, salute me with a syllable swallow- 
ing “Howdy” or the slightly longer “Howdy-do”—but 
not he. With Victorian primness he bows his graying 
head, and, sharply articulating each word, I hear him 
slowly say, “How do you do?” 


With pesky insistence the challenge of this greet- 
ing sticks like a disturbing barb in my heart. It just 
will not be dislodged. Indeed, I cannot but ask myself 
again and again, “How do you do?’ with conscience 
laying a Nathan finger upon my breast to give this 
query a very personal application to my own conduct. 
“How do you do?”’—meaning myselfi—how do you do 
toward your associates, toward your nation, toward your 
church, toward your God? This is deeply vital for 

I have to live with myself, and so 

I want to be ft for myself to know. 

I want to be able, as days go by. 
Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don’t want to stand with the setting sun 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 


In that epic portrayal of the horrors of the first 
World War, Erich Remarque parallels these lines of 
Edgar Guest in this single, thought-provoking sentence, 
“I often sit over against myself as before a stranger.” 


How often I have wished that I might do just this 
toward myself as a preacher. To sit in some pew and 
by some magic of a dual personality to see myself in 
the pulpit and to hear myself preach and to weigh my 
own efforts there as one might evaluate those of a 
stranger and have myself ask myself the question, “How 
do you do?’—What a profitable experience that would 
be! A complacent self-satisfaction would be cruelly ex- 
posed, strange mannerisms and meaningless gestures 
would all rise before me, I fear, to answer the poignant- 
ly disturbing question, “How do you do?” with the nega- 
tive reply, “You are not doing well at all today.” 

And now, to attain the same kind of honest appraisal 
of yourself, my dear reader, let us exchange places, you 
and I. By the magic of an imagined dual personality 
step forward and walk into my pulpit. From this vantage 
point imagine that you sce yourcelf sitting in a pew 
directly ahead of you. Looking at yourself, examine your 
life and conduct as impersonally and as searchingly as 
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you might weigh that of neighbor Smith or Sister Jones 
—what a profitable experience this would be! Aba 300s 
for a few moments at least 


Think of yourself as “he’’ instead of “T’’; 
Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you 
And strive to make each estimate ting true. 


Doing this you would come to know by personal 
experience that Tennyson spoke a great truth when he 
said that every man “ever bears about a silent court of 
justice in his breast, himself the judge and jury, and 
himself the prisoner at the bar, ever condemned.” Prop- 
erly weighing those words it is well not to forget that 
when this “judge and jury” in you asks you, “How do 
you do?” no evasion is possible. And evasion is not 
desirable either, for in the last analysis no one’s ap- 
praisal of you is as valuable for you as your own. This 
approximates what Dal Wimbrow means when he writes: 


When you get what you want in yout struggle for pelf 
And the world makes you king for a day, 

Then go to the mitror and look at yourself 

And see what that guy has to say. 

For it isn’t your father, or mother, or wife, 

Who judgment upon you must pass; 

The feller whose verdict counts most in your life 

Is the guy stating back in the glass. 


And now, all that has been said finds a focus in the 
fact that an honest appraisal of our conduct should make 
us cry with Job, “How many are mine iniquities and 
sins,” and make us pray with David, “Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies blot out my transgressions.’”—Lutheran Standard 


: WASHINGTON | 


Soldier and statesman, tarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties a 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unt. ss it were to God, 
But for his farefoot soldier eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Medest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Not honored then ot now because he wooed 


The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and outs and all men’s—Washington. ' 
—Jdames Russell Lowell | 
ooo > << eee =>} 
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THE CHAPLAIN and THE SOLDIER 


HOWARD L. LOGAN Second Vice-President, Luther League of America 


For about one month, the writer was privileged to 
serve with a Chaplain assigned to the Army Air Corps. 
This Chaplain happened to be a member of our United 
Lutheran Church in America. The services he rendered 
were typical of all Chaplains serving with our Armed 
Forces here at, home. From this point of vantage | 
should like to share with you some of the observations 
I have made regarding the most important functions of 
our Service Chaplains. 

Their first responsibility, naturally, is to care for the 
spiritual life of the men whom they serve. In the Army, 
one Chaplain serves at least 1200 men, and because of the 
shortage of Chaplains he no doubt sérves more. He has 
then a congregation of 1200 with which to start. He 
can never be sure just 
when he will be able to 
have his services. The 
time of the Services 
must be fitted into the 
program of the camp. 
Many army camps op- 
erate on a 7-day sched- 
ule, which means that 
only one-seventh of the 
men have Sunday as 
their day off. All men 
must have the oppor- 
tunity to attend relig- 
ious services. This may 
mean a service at 5:00 
Mie liteinayseml eared) 
service at noon when 
the men have some free 
time. So you see, the 
Chaplain never is sure 
if he will have a service in the morning, afternoon, or 
evening, and so in most cases he has a number of serv- 
ices during the entire day. In most cases, the Chaplain 
has a fairly nice chapel in which to conduct his services. 
Of course, they are constructed on general lines to fit 
into the general type of Service that must be conducted 
to meet the needs of all denominations. In many cases, 
the Chaplain has a choir, too. Quite frequently there is 
talent available for solo work. The Chapel fund provides 
flowers and other aids to better worship. 

The Chaplain perhaps does his greatest work among 
the men in the many personal conferences held each day 
with them. In many cases, the Chaplain is the only of- 
ficer to whom you can go at any time without special 
permission. The Chaplain has stated office hours, and 
his waiting room reminds one of the doctor’s waiting 
room. The problems that are presented to the Chaplain 
are varied, and in many cases very vital. All, no mat- 
ter how insignificant they may seem at times, get the 
same sympathetic hearing, and in every case the soldier 
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leaves feeling better about his problem. These prob- 
lems concern the soldier’s home life, his Army life, and 
his spiritual life. They range from trying to keep his 
marriage from going on the rocks to securing the mark 
he made in his General Trade Test. 

Great quantities of religious literature are distributed 
by the Chaplain and in the Chapels. It is surprising how 
rapidly New Testaments and other tracts disappear from 
the literature table in the Chapels. How many are read 
we cannot tell, but the fact that they are taken evidences 
an interest. The Chaplain performs other pastoral acts 
besides the conducting of religious services. Regu- 
larly he visits the wards of the hospital and brings a 
word of cheer to the men there. These visits also in- 
clude the guard house. 
Many men, who in ci- 
vilian life never be- 
longed to a church, as 
soldiers desire to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. 
Some men are given in- 
structions in the Cate- 
chism. Weddings and 
Baptisms are also per- 
formed. The Chaplain 
is a builder of morale 
among men. His shoul- 
ders are broad and he 
bears many of the 
gripes of a soldier. He 
has the respect of the 
men and the officers 
alike. He is rendering 
an invaluable service to 
his) nation) ~pand ) the 
Church as a whole. For some men, they are finding that 
their particular denomination is not the only one that 
possesses fine Christians. Here in the Army, denomina- 
tionalism on the whole is forgotten. A Chaplain is not 
a Lutheran Chaplain, but he is a Protestant Chaplain. 
Even if he is a Catholic or Jewish Chaplain, he still 
renders the same service to the men under his care. 

The Chaplain stands ready to assist your brother, 
sweetheart or son in the service. You can usually write 
him as the Protestant Chaplain, giving the same address 
as that of your loved one and it will reach him. If your 
congregation is located near any Army camp, you may 
be able to assist the Chaplains there in presenting pro- 
grams. Offer the assistance of your church to the 
Chaplains nearby and do not be expecting them to be 
giving all of their time to speaking to your congregations 
and its organizations. Remember the Chaplains in your 
prayers. He is the same man he was back home, except 
that he wears the uniform. We will encourage them 
through our cooperation and our prayers. 
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CUPID’S FIERY DARTS 
(Continued from Page 3) 
uncontrollable, extremely emotional romance that really 
is not love but a weak imitation of the kind of stuff 
from which tomorrow’s world must be built. 

When those fiery darts prick the surface of your 
personality allow that word love to grow, to deepen, 
to develop into its richest possible meaning. That means 
time and patience, not haste and ill-considered matri- 
mony. Don’t let a seeming predicament put you in an 
eternal predicament. Now is the time to be a little more 
careful of Cupid’s fiery darts. 
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going during the summer months topics of in- 
terest and timeliness have been provided. Sub- 
scribe now for the “Luther League Review” 
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As One & OC. Puts lt 


1. In this war much is at stake for religion. One 
of the four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter for which 
we contend is freedom of religion. Religion is basic in 
American life and fundamental to our survival as a strong 
people. 

2. In this division a religious life will be considered 
the normal life for all personnel. 

3. I commend regular habits of church attendance. 
Our ambition is to have everyone in at least one church 
service each week. This is not simply to achieve a record, 
but to maintain a life. 

4. Command Responsibility: Experience shows that 
the success or failure of a religious program has a direct 
relation to the attitude and practice of officers and non- 
commissioned officers. There will be no compulsory 
church attendance, however, to attend religious services 
is part of an officer’s leadership. 

5. I commend the practice of all personnel carrying 
a Prayer Book or a Testament. One can be secured 
which just fits the pocket on request from the Chaplains. 
It may be very valuable when one is isolated from the 
chaplain, in peril, or in sudden need of spiritual help. 
Remember the Rickenbacker episode! 

6. In view of our positive religious emphasis, ridi- 
cule or disrespect of a man’s religious habits, devotions 
vr church attendance will not be tolerated. Personal 
epithets or disparaging comments will not be permitted. 
It is the duty of officers and non-commissioned officers 
to prevent ridicule or disrespect in barracks or elsewhere. 

7. Chaplains: I am holding the chaplains of this 
division to very high standards. They have a very grave 
responsibility with such a high percentage of teen-age 
men and an average age of only 21.9 years. 

The chaplains are more than morale builders; morale 
building is every officer’s duty. The primary function of 
chaplains is to be ministers of religion to the officers and 
men of this command. 

In order to do this work most effectively, the chap- 
lains are training with the men—going into the field— 
living with the troops—getting close to them and under- 
standing their psychology. ; 


Although the chaplains will be in the field as much 
as possible, it is to be understood that they must have 
adequate time for professional preparation. 

The Chaplains are devoting, and will continue to de- 
vote, long and intense hours in counseling men who come 
to the Chapel offices, particularly in the evening. 


8. Choirs: Choirs are desirable in each Chapel. This 
necessitates time for rehearsals. C. O.’s should provide 
opportunity for interested men to attend rehearsals with 
minimum interruption in training. 

9. The religious life of this command is funda- 
mental. I invite the cooperation and loyalty of every 
officer and enlisted man in maintaining it. 


bobs PRICKELD 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, Commanding 
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Wi 
hey 
eturn? 


Chaplain 
Herbert Moehlman 


HE thoughts of our people are daily with their 
6 loved ones in the military service. Never be- 

fore have they so earnestly remembered them 

in their prayers. All are hoping and praying for 
an early peace and the return of those whom they so 
dearly love and cherish. That thought is uppermost in 
the minds of all who have sons in the armed services 
of their country. 

Many imagine that they will return in much the 
same manner as they left their homes. The thought has 
never occurred to them that the experiences through 
which their sons have passed since induction in the mili- 
tary service have had a very telling effect upon their 
lives. Changes have taken place such as only few can 
realize or visualize. 

In order that we may do our full duty to our men 
upon their return home, we should begin now to con- 
cern ourselves about their future. We must begin now 
to acquaint ourselves with the changes that have taken 
place in their lives. Unless we recognize and thoroughly 
understand these changes, we shall not be able to assist 
them in making the proper and necessary adjustments 
tpon their return. This is one of the most pressing and 
urgent problems confronting the State, the Home and 
the Church. In all of our post-war planning, this mat- 
ter has received little, if any, serious thought and con- 
sideration. Shall we repeat the same fatal errors of the 
God forbid!- 


Failure in 1919 
All who are honest must admit that we failed to 
make proper preparations for the men who returned from 
World War I. They were disappointed in us, although 
many of them did not give voice to such disappointment. 
We were unprepared to receive them in our homes and 
in our churches. Had we, in advance, formulated some 
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definite plans and programs, our service men would have 
fared far better, and large numbers of them would have 
become useful and valuable members of the Church, 
of the community, of the country, and of the world at 
large. As it was, they were sadly neglected and disillu- 
sioned and were forced to effect organizations for their 
own protection and welfare. May we not fail our men 
who will return to us from this war! If we do, the situa- 
tion will be a thousand times more serious, for not only 
is the number of our service men double and treble that 
of the preceding war, but the conditions facing them 
upon their return home will be a thousand times more 
serious than those confronting our soldiers of 1918 and 
1919, This post-war problem should be given priority in 
all of our post-war planning. It concerns our own flesh 
and blood, the salvation of immortal souls for which 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, gave His Holy and pre- 
cious life—Yea, it concerns the future of the Church, 
the future of America! 


Forced into Maturity 

How will they return insofar as their mental state 
is concerned? Those who left their homes mere boys 
will return fully matured men. Mothers and fathers dare 
not lose sight of that fact. In the short time that they 
have been away from home, many of them have done 
more earnest and serious thinking that their elders have 
ever done in their whole lifetimes. The trials and the 
hardships to which many of them are subjected have 
sobered their souls for life. The death and destruction 
which they have witnessed, have seriously affected their 
inner man and put a sadness in their hearts which time 
will not be able to erase. The steady strain and tension 
which they have been under have worked havoc with their 
entire nervous systems. As a result of their trying and 
terrifying experiences their whole outlook on life will 
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have changed. All these and many more facts must be 
borne in mind in dealing with our young men upon their 
return from the armed forces. Every aid and assistance 
will have to be given to their earnest endeavor to forget 
the awful nightmare and restore their mental equilibrium. 
This is no time to attempt a full and complete picture 
of the mental change taking place in the men on the 
various battlefronts of the world, which will, however, 
have to be reckoned with when they return. 


Deepened Appreciation 

How will they return insofar as their home com- 
munity and country are concerned? One thing is ab- 
solutely certain, they will return with a deeper sense of 
appreciation for both the home community and their 
country. Having spent considerable time in strange 
lands and surroundings, they will come back to home 
community and country with an abiding sense of devo- 
tion and gratitude. Now that they have suffered and 
sacrificed to save their country, it will mean more to 
them than it ever meant before. Interest in the home 
community and country will have deepened and broad- 
ened. American citizenship will be more highly treasured 
as a result of what they have observed in other lands. 
Anyone or anything which may threaten the best interest 
and security of their native land they will most vigorously 
oppose. They realize only too well that the war which 
they fought was not an economic or political war, but a 
life-and-death struggle for the very existence of their 
beloved country. They will come back to us warriors for 
righteousness, realizing that anything less than that will 
mean that they have fought, suffered, bled and died in 
vain. They will exemplify a type of citizenship which 
will augur well for the future of America and the world. 


Religious Influences 

How will they return to us insofar as their relation 
to the Church and God are concerned? The service 
which the Church has rendered the men in uniform will 
always be most gratefully remembered by them. The 
Church through her representatives, the chaplains, has 
followed them to the uttermost parts of the earth and 
has been with them in the thick of battle. The same 
hardships which they endured, the representatives of the 
Church, the chaplains, have also endured. They have 
accompanied them on all hazardous journeys and were 
with them on their most perilous expeditions. At no time 
were they without the services of the Church. Never 
before have they enjoyed so intimately the companion- 
ship of pastors and priests. Every opportunity was given 
to come to them by day and by night with problems and 
difficulties which always received the most careful and 
sympathetic consideration. The needs of the inner, spirit- 
ual man were abundantly supplied. At no other time in 
their lives has the Church given such evidence of its 
love and devotion. And our service men have been deep- 
ly appreciative of these services rendered by the Church. 


From Chaplain To Pastor 
What will they look for when they return? When 
our service men return home, they will expect their home 
pastor to carry on in the same manner as did their chap- 
lains in the Army and Navy. They will seek in their 
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home pastor those qualities and ideals which their chap- 
lains possessed and exemplified. They will expect the 
same kindly and sympathetic interest and helpful coun- 
sel. May they not be disappointed! May the home pas- 
tors carry on where the chaplains left off! The chaplain 
has set a standard of service and sympathy which the 
home pastor must live up to if our service men are to be 
kept true to the Church upon their return home. They 
must be given the same free access to the home pastor 
which they enjoyed in the Army and Navy. Upon their 
return home they will seek the advice and counsel of their 
pastors in making proper and necessary adjustments to 
conditions as they find them. They will seek their as- 
sistance in the solution of their many vexing and press- 
ing problems. The local pastors should encourage them 
to come to them in the privacy of the study or sacristy. 
In their public announcements on Sunday they should 
encourage and invite the service men to come to them 
and assure them of their interest and solicitude in their 
behalf. The service men must be made to feel that the 
home pastor is most anxious to take the place of the 
chaplain. 


Enriched in Faith 

Of this fact we can be absolutely certain, our service 
men will return to us with a stronger and richer faith in 
God, in His love, His Goodness and Power. The trials 
and tests in the Army and Navy have, at times, brought 
them so close to God that they have heard the very beat 
of His loving heart. To many the field of battle has been 
a real proving-ground of their faith in God and they 
have finally been established upon the Rock of Ages. 
Now their faith in God is real and vital. They realize 
as never before the meaning of Jesus’ words, “Lo, I am 
with you always”. They have been drawn so close to 
the heart of God that nothing shall ever separate them 
from His love. 


They will also return to us with a deeper knowledge 
of, and greater love for, the Word of God. Many com- 
menced reading the Bible or the New Testament from 
the day of induction and have continued doing so all 
through their military service. Many have been faithful 
and regular in attendance at Bible Study Classes. Their 
Bible reading has been supplemented by the perusal of 
countless numbers of religious tracts and gospel litera- 
ture of every type and description. As a result, their 
religious horizon has been widened and their knowledge 
of spiritual things has increased and deepened. Many 
have cultivated a real hunger for the Word of God. To 
them it has truly become the Bread of Life. 


Closeness To God 

And what of their prayer-life? If they did not know 
and realize the value and importance of prayer before 
induction into military service, they certainly know and 
realize its value and importance now. Prayer has played 
a very vital part in their lives in the Army and Navy. 
Not only do they resort to prayer when in great danger 
and peril, but they also find prayer to be a source of 
great comfort and strength in those days when the going 
is not so rough and difficult. Like Jacob of old, many 
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From The Pages of a Life Service Scrap Book 


MARY HEIL HAMMERSLA 
Chairman of Life Service Committee 


Being Christian in Business 

What is the most effective way to use one’s Chris- 
tianity in a business office? 

There is one best way to answer this question. Let 
us take a group of the most thoroughly Christian young 
people I have ever known in a business office, or in 
any place of employment. Let us line them up, look them 
over, and see what qualities they have that make them 
different from those persons who were not included in 
the group. What qualities did they all have? 

They were courteous, gracious, obliging, and thought- 
ful of the rights and happiness of others. They did not 
quarrel about little things like the exact minute for be- 
ginning work or quitting, the best place to sit when eat- 
ing lunch, the fairly common fear that someone would 
“put something over” on them. Now at times, of course, 
anyone has to draw the line when another person is really 
doing him an injustice, but that is quite different from 
the touchy and scrappy attitude that imagines the every- 
day instances of give-and-take in life to be a cause for 
howling about injustice and one’s rights. 

Further, these young people were efficient and grow- 
ing workers. They believed it was a Christian duty to 
give a full and effective hour’s work for an hout’s pay, 
and more when the occasion called for it. They scorned 
the notion that it was smart and getting even with the 
boss or the company to “get by” with as little work as 
possible. Without being disloyal to their fellow workmen, 
they made the best interests of their employer their 
own. And they were always learning, growing, finding 
ways to be more efficient. 

Again, these people lived out in their lives every- 
where the principles of the Christian life. Others who 
knew them said, “There’s a good Christian for you”. 
We are not now getting into an argument as to what it 
is that makes a Christian; we are simply taking for 
granted the general motives of decency, unselfishness, 
and high principles that make up what most of us re- 
gard as Christian. These people were examples of that 
kind of living, with good humor, tolerance of others, and 
a straightforward devotion to their own way of life. They 
could stand up for their own principles without becoin- 
ing personally offensive to those who were opposed to 
them. Finally, these people not only stood for the Chris- 
tian way of life; they also sought to promote it among 
others. Now, mark you, this does not mean that every 
morning they greeted their fellow workmen with, “Are 
you prepared to die today?” They were sensible about 
such things. But when opportunity presented itself so 
that it could be done without offense, they commended 
the Christian life and their own sources of spiritual liv- 
ing, the meaning of the Church and its message for their 
lives, and the importance of the social and world pro- 
gram of the churches in which they shared. 

In such ways these young people used their Chris- 
tianity in their daily work.—Percy R. Hayward. 
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Build a Bridge 

At first there was no bridge. 

On either side of the wide river people lived. But 
those on the far side and those on the near didn’t know 
each other. They had no way to trade happiness or 
help or friendship. Each was the poorer because no 
highway lay between them. 

But a bridge builder came. Across the river, reach- 
ing to the far shore, he made his bridge—a thing of 
substance, solid and lasting. And at once the people on 
the far side and those on the near became one people. 
Across the bridge flowed an exchange of all the good 
things that each possessed. Over the bridge moved 
friendship, understanding, affection and mutual regard. 

You can build a bridge, too. 

Somewhere is a friend of yours who wonders about 
you. Across the river of distance is a family-member once 
close to you. Somewhere is one who remembers you. 
Somewhere someone is lonely and wants your under- 
standing or someone is happy and wants to share happi- 
ness with you. 

Build a bridge to them. 

It’s so easy. A letter is the wide bridge that carries 
you to them. Your letter shares your heart with that 
distant friend; it brings a comfort and a joy to that 
absent relative; it’s the bridge that carries consolation 
to those who need it, or courage and light to those await- 
ing a helping word; to the aged it brings a warm glow 
of happy remembrance, to the youngsters a merry laugh 
of sheer happiness; it’s the pathway along which your 
personality races to enrich the lives of those you love. 

Build, then, a letter bridge to a father or mother 
awaiting patiently some news of their grown boys and 
girls. Build a letter bridge to one who is lonely in a 
strange city; to that youngster in camp or college; to 
that one on whom illness or bereavement has fallen; to 
those whose eyes are lit with new happiness and who 
want to pass some of it back to you—or even to some- 
one who doesn’t expect to hear from you but who will 
receive such word with a warm and grateful thought 
of the writer. Send across your bridge a smile of happi- 
ness, a word of cheer, a bit of homey chat. Remember 
that the bridge runs two ways. Back across it will come 
multiplied all that you send. 

A letter is such a heartfelt thing. It is a part of 
you, speaking for you, acting for you—thé most per- 
sonal and most charming way to say thank you, to wish 
God-speed, to give welcome, to congratulate, or (and 
here is the very essence of a letter) to create a tie that 
is lovely and enduring. 

Don’t put off writing because you “can’t think of 
what to say”. Those to whom you write will see far 
more beauty in your words than ever you thought they 
had. Don’t put off writing because you don’t think it 
important. Every letter that was ever written was im- 
portant to the person who received it—David Manley. 
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NEW LUTHERAN 


ervice Centers 
ADDED 


Tell The Men and Women 
In Uniform About Them 


THREE IMPORTANT 
SUGGESTIONS 


1. Check the camp, field or school location of 
your friend or relative on this list. 


2. If any is near a Service or Parish Center, 
notify him or her at once, giving informa- 
tion provided here. Urge each to locate 
“the home away from home”. 


3. Generously support with your money the 
May 1944 appeal of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, which makes this service possible. 


* wk OO 


DIRECTORY OF LUTHERAN SERVICE 
CENTERS 


Anniston, Alabama, S. W. Cor. 11th and Noble Streets 
—Paul M. Young 

Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Schleef (SMo) 

Fresno, California, 1225 Broadway—Rev James C. 
Peterson 

Hollywood, California, 6356 Hollywood Blvd. 
—H. Clarence Johnson 

Pasadena, California, 96 East Colorado Street 

Paso Robles, California, 845 Thirteenth Street 
—Henry E. Koch 

Riverside, California, Seventh and Market Streets 
—Philip A. Johnson 

Salinas, California, 235 Monterey Street—Edwin W. 
Petrusson 


1000% Garrison Ave.—A. H. 
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Lutheran Service Center, Columbus, Georg:a 


San Diego, California, Sixth Avenue and E Street 
—Owen J. C. Norem 

San Francisco, California, King George Hotel, 334 Mason 
Street—J. Edward Oslund, A. B. Swan 

Denver, Colorado, 1600 Lincoln Street 

Washington, D. C., Present Office: 202 Carry Bldg., 927 
15th St., N. W.,—N. E. Hedeen 

Miami Beach, Florida, 160 Lincoln Rd. at Collins Ave. 
—Paul V. Nelson 

Tampa, Florida, Christian Service Center, 918 Tampa 
Street—Sister Adele Dasenbrock 

Columbus, Georgia, 1104% Broadway—Alired G. Rausch 

Savannah, Georgia, 21 East State Street—T. A. Graves 

Chicago, Illinois, 65 East Randolph Street—M. H. Stiles 

Rantoul, Illinois, 101% East Sangamon Ave.—s. W. 
Nothnagel (SMo) ; 

Rockford, Illinois, 215 Walnut Street—P. N. Sjogren 

Waukegan, Illinois, 226 Washington St—G. A. Herbert 

Columbus, Indiana, 624 Seventh Street—B. S. Larson 

Salina, Kansas, 105% North Seventh Street—B. R. Lantz, 
J. E. Liljedahl 

Louisville, Kentucky, Speed Building, Fourth and 
Gutherie—Victor R. Archie 

Alexandria, Louisiana, 325 Jackson Street—P. Arthur 
Johnson 

Baltimore, Maryland, 17 West Franklin—George H. 
Plamann 

Ayer, Massachusetts, 42 W. Main Street—C. O. Bostrom 

Boston, Massachusetts, 22 Moreland Ave-—Wm. B. 
Sadtler 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1425 University Avenue, S. E. 
—Carl Lund-Quist 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 212 W. Front St—W. E. Fox 

Kansas City, Missouri, 2047 Main 
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St. Louis, Missouri, 417 Washington Avenue 
—M. C. Reichert 

New York, New York, 316 West 46th Street—James R. 
Long 

Fayetteville, North Carolina, 520 Hay Street—Roland 
H. G. Weng 

Youngstown, Ohio, Third Floor Warner Bldg., 260 West 
Federal Street—W. F. Schmidt, Wm. C. Wahl 

Astoria, Oregon, 187 Twelfth Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 7 South Fourth Street 
—Robert J. Wolf 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1215 Walnut Street 
—C. E. Schick 

Charleston, South Carolina, 405 King Street—Wm. F. 
Hiers, Geo. J. Gongaware 

Columbia, South Carolina, 1620 Sumter Street—Fred R. 
Greninger 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota, First Lutheran Church 

Sturgis, South Dakota, Grace Lutheran Church, 1083 
Sherman Street—Ralph Okland 

Tullahoma, Tennessee, Cor. Jackson and W. Grundy 
—M.N. Peterson 

Abilene, Texas, 209 S. 2nd and Chestnut Streets 
—Leon Zummak 

Austin, Texas, 907 Congress Ave.—Luther Koepke (SMo) 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 623 N. Mesquite Street—B. T. 
Anderson 

San Antonio, Texas, 507 E. Travis Street—W. A. Siefkes 

Temple, Texas, 9 South 2nd Street—Carl A. Becker 

Newport News, Virginia, Trinity Lutheran Parish House, 
27th Street near West Avenue—Frederick H. Goos 

Norfolk, Virginia, 114 City Hall Avenue—F. A. Smith 

Bremerton, Washington, 232 Washington Avenue 
—T. O. Svare 

Seattle, Washington, 205 University Street—Paul V. 
Randolph 

Spokane, Washington, W. 919 Riverside Ave.—H. I. 
Muus 

Tacoma, Washington, 1003 Pacific Avenue—Geo. O. 
Loftness 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 622 Wisconsin Avenue—L. \V. 
Stephan (SMo) 

Sitka, Alaska—Dana H. Johnson 

Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada, 644 Seventh Avenue E. 
—Magnus B. Anderson 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Victoria and Lunalilo Streets 
—Virtus Gloe (SMo) 


Note—(SMo means Missouri Synod pastors only.) 
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PARISH CENTERS 


Phoenix, Arizona, 1124 N. Third Street—H. C. Lindsay 
Sacramento, California, 17 and L Sts.—St. John’s 


Lutheran Church 
Jacksonville, Florida, McDuff and Park Sts—W. E. 
Pugh 
Macon, Georgia, 715 Holt Avenue—R. F. Shelby, Jr. 
Portland, Maine, 210 Prospect Street—K. R. Torvik 
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Lincoln, Nebraska, 1220 N. St., Room 100—C. P. Hall 

Manasquan, New Jersey, 69 N. Main St.—R. G. Shaffer 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, Cor. Kirkpatrick and New 
Streets—J. A. Kavalek 

Red Bank, New Jersey, 42 Throckmorton Avenue 
—Walter Cowen 

Greenport, New York, 304 Fifth Avenue—I. O. Iverson 

Durham, North Carolina, 511 Yates Ave—H. A. Schroder 

Goldsboro, North Carolina, Herman and E. Milberry 
Streets—John K. Lasley 

Hamlet, North Carolina, 308 Marlboro St.—Oscar Fisher 

Monroe, North Carolina, 205 E. Jefferson Street 
—Harry Hawthorne 

Wilmington, North Carolina, Sixth and Princess Streets 
—W. B. Freed 

Osborn, Ohio, St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Main and 
Pleasant—Paul H. Weihl 

Stillwater, Oklahoma, Martin Schroeder 

Corvallis, Oregon, Cor. 15th and Van Buren—Lael H. 
Westberg 

Salem, Oregon, 1750 State Street—F. H. Theuer 

Greenville, Pennsylvania, 7 Columbia Ave.—Peter Brath 

Newport, Rhode Island, First Lutheran Church, Corne 
Street—Milton V. Gustafson 

Greenville, South Carolina, 421 N. Main Street—Edgar 
emienGe 

Spartanburg, South Carolina, 133 S. 
—C. J. Shealy 

Walterboro, South Carolina, Good Shepherd Church 

Brookings, South Dakota, 703 Main Ave.—A. E. Hanson 

EI Paso, Texas, St. Paul's Lutheran Church, Montana at 
Ange Street—P. W. Eriksen 

Longview, Texas, First Lutheran Church—A. E. Schardt 

Madison, Wisconsin, Lutheran Student Foundation, 228 
Langdon Street—Charles A. Puls 

Sparta, Wisconsin, Trinity Lutheran Church, 612 N. 
Water Street—J. M. Amundson 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, 218 E. 19th Street—John N. Leaf 


Converse Street 


Lutheran Service Center, Norfolk, Virginia 
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This program, which can be amplified as much as 
you desire, is based upon quaint customs, superstitions 
and poetry in various lands, all developed into the kind 
of activities which have proved popular with American 
young people. 

Invitations 

Using for a pattern the stiff paper cupids, which 
flood the five-and-ten-cent stores at this season, and an 
ordinary tumbler, draw on stiff white paper a cupid 
holding the globe in his hands. Color the cupid and 
lightly indicate countries and parallels on the globe. The 
same design can be used on posters. On the globe 
write: 

That Love can make the world go ’round, 
Is known by everyone. 

Come tour with Cupid ’round the world 
And see how it is done. 


On the reverse side of the globe write: 
ROMANCE TOURS, INC. 
D. Cupid, Manager 
Tour leaving First Lutheran Church 
February 14, 1944, at 8 P. M. 


Decorations 

The entrance to the social hall may represent the 
office of a steamship company with imitations of the 
usual advertising posters on the walls, setting forth the 
wonders of especially romantic spots such as Blarney 
Castle, Ireland, the Road to Mandalay, etc. Here the 
guests register for the tour of the steamer “Courtship”. 

One side of the social hall may represent the deck of 
the ship with a rail separating it from the rest of the 
room and a gangplank at one end. Deck chairs face the 
rest of the room. Passengers sit on the deck between 
games and during special numbers. Lines representing 
some of the ship’s rigging should have red hearts strung 
upon them and a flag with a heart upon it should be 
flying. 

Members of the social committee wear white skirts 
or trousers and middies with red ties and a red heart on 
the sleeve. Captain D. Cupid himself, the master of cere- 
monies, conforms to convention sufficiently to wear white 
trousers and blue coat—also with heart on sleeve—and 
blue officer's cap. He wears spectacles to correct his 
well-known blindness and wee paper wings flutter from 
his serge-covered shoulders. He must, of course, be a 
jolly soul and able by his own comments on the lands 
visited to insure much of the success of the tour. 


The Program—The Romance Tour 
To the itinerary of the Romance Tour you may add 
any stop you wish. The following are given merely as 
suggestions. The order of the journey may seem strange, 
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fi Cupid s Tour of The World 


By Catherine Atkinson Miller 


(Reprinted from ‘“‘Playtime’’) 


but remember that the “Courtship” sails on a chart all 
its own! 
Ireland—Irish Love Songs 
“Kathleen Mavourneen”, “Come Back To Erin”, 
and “Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” should be given as instrumental selections. 


Scotland—Scotch Love Songs 
“Annie Laurie’ and “The Bluebells of Scotland” 
should be given as solos. 


England—“Lover’s Sighs” 

This game is based upon Shakespeare’s line—“And 
then the lover, sighing like a furnace”. 

The girls work in pairs, one girl of each pair being 
blindfolded, the other furnished with pencil and paper. 
All the boys stand in a row and each couple of girls 
must walk along the row, the blindfolded girl trying to 
guess the identity of the boys by their deep sighs. The 
boys are numbered and the guesses recorded by the 
blindfolded girl’s partner. The couple with most correct 
guesses to its credit is awarded a box of candy hearts. 

One of Shakespeare’s love scenes can be enacted 
while in England or some of his love songs sung or a 
guessing game played which tests the traveler’s knowl- 
edge of the famous lovers in his plays. 


France—‘The Court of Love” 

Following the charming old French custom a num- 
ber of girls are selected to form the “Court of Love”. 
They are seated in places of honor. They act as judges 
upon questions of gallantry brought to them. A proper 
modern question might be, “Should a modern girl pay 
her share of the expenses of a ‘date’ if she earns as much 
money as the boy who escorts her?” or “Should women 
propose and how?” These questions are debated by 
several boys, members of the “Court” acting as judges. 

Then comes the hearing of the minstrels. A num- 
ber of the boys, in turn, sing a verse of a well-known love 
song and the “Court” awards a laurel wreath (paper) to 
the best voice or most passionate expression. 


Switzerland—‘“Planting the Pine Tree” 

On a large sheet of cardboard draw a casement win- 
dow, such as those apearing in Swiss houses. Give each 
boy a little paper pine tree with a thumb tack in the 
trunk and ask him to pin it under the window while he 
is blindfolded. The game may be played by couples, in 
which case the girl may sit at an open window and hum 
to direct her partner toward the window. In this case 
his task is complicated by the fact that the other girls 
in different parts of the room may hum at the same time! 
This game is suggested by the Swiss custom of honoring 
one’s love by planting a pine tree beneath her window. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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HOW 10 GET THE NEWS 


FROM ALL FRONTS 


by Kosalyn Summer Szase 


““Wnat’s the News?” 

We're reading the newspapers and listening to the 
radio these war days to keep up with our progress on 
far flung battlefields. It’s very vital to every one of 
us what happens over there. “But”, said a business man 
recently, “we really can’t have enduring peace until men 
are different’. That's the long way and 
the slow way but the only sure way to have permanent 
peace. 


True enough. 


What's the news from the struggle to make men 
different? Yes, this movement to make Jesus Christ 
known has been going on in spite of wars, and it is 
just as exciting as happenings on military battle fields. 
Why aren’t we more interested in it? Is it because we 
know so little about present day happenings in growth 
of Christ's Kingdom on earth? 

We know something about the exciting events of 
Paul’s missicnary journeys, but do we know about some 
of the pioneers who today are witnessing in much the 
same heroic way? We know about Muhlenberg’s work 
planting the Church in the young colonies of the New 
World, but have we heard about today’s frontier wit- 
nesses on continent? We've heard about Father 
Heyer sowing the seed 100 years ago that now bears 
fruit in the great Andhra Lutheran Church in South 
India. But are we familiar with events taking place in 
that rapidly growing mission today? 


our 


Let’s Find Out! 

In the summer of 1942, an Englishman and his wife, 
shipwrecked by submarine, with fears and misgivings 
were landed on a small cannibal island. They were 
astounded to hear voices singing “Jesus Loves Me, This 
I Know”. Christian natives ministered to them and cared 
for them. Said the Englishman, “I had never thought 
much about missions, but now that I see actual results, 
I know nothing is more important.” 

Many young men and women in uniform thousands 
of miles from home are discovering the world-wide 
Christian Church where they never dreamed it existed. 
Hundreds of wrecked and wounded aviators have dis- 
covered why they were carried so tenderly for days 
across mountains by “fuzzy-wuzzy angels”. “Pastor,” 
wrote a navy officer, “I see more and more what a small 
world we in the U. S. are living in. I don’t believe any- 
body will come back from this war without being 100 
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A young man, known 
chiefly in his home town for his sophistication and ability 


per cent for foreign missions”. 


to jitterbug, wrote home: “Two years ago, I was not 
interested in any type of mission work or study, but 
after actually seeing—I’m ashamed of myself.” 


Seeing and knowing certainly change attitudes. 


How? 

Not many of us will have chance as will our men 
and women overseas to see, at first hand the coming 
of the Kingdom in far away, unexpected corners of the 
world. But we can get excellent up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation from Mission Study books prepared for just this 
purpose. They’re fascinating books, too. A great array 
of them is especially prepared for all age groups by 
the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 

Special themes are selected each year, one Home 
Mission and one Foreign Mission. In 1944-45 thousands 
of Christian youth Southeast Asia. 
What subject could be more timely? With daily news 
reports from that area, certainly every Luther Leaguer 
will find deep interest in the current news of the coming 
of Christ’s Kingdom in that part of the world. Thousands 
will also be studying the American Indian. Not many 
of us are aware of the rapidly changing status of Indian 
Americans. This, too, is a very timely subject. 


will be studying 


There are also interesting books dealing specifically 
with our Lutheran work (See book list appended). All 
sorts of materials, such as missionary magazines, are 
available. Indeed there is no dearth of information ready 
for use. 

We must remind ourselves also, that many mission 
fields may be discovered firsthand, at our own door- 
steps, no matter whether we live in Jonesville, Cross- 
roads, or Chicago. In other words, Mission Study is 
setting out to “discover” what’s being done, what needs 
to be done, and what the Church, her groups and indi- 
viduals, can do to share in the Coming Kingdom, here, 


there and everywhere. 


Who? 

Why every Christian should be studying missions, 
especially every young person, because youth with its 
courage and vision, must actually do the difficult and 
daring work. Certainly every Luther Leaguer “of the 
Church, for the Church and by the Church” should be 
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studying Missions if he lives up to the League’s great 
motto. 

No new organization is necessary. Any group— 
Luther League, Sunday School class, club or just a few 
individuals can meet together and study. How get the 
group started? Talk it over informally at a regular 
League meeting. Discuss “Why We Should Study Mis- 
sions”. Ask each person to give one reason why. Or 
have an outside speaker who is a mission study en- 
thusiast, make a brief talk. Distribute interesting pic- 
torial pamphlets which show how attractive mission 
study materials really are. (Two are listed in the book 
list.) Take a vote. If group votes “yes”, appoint a 
small special committee to consult with the Pastor and 
Missionary Educational Committee of Church Council 
or congregation (if there is such a committee). This 
committee should make tentative plans which are pre- 
sented at meeting of entire group for approval. 


Whenever possible, have text books on hand for 
first session of class. Arrange a very attractive first 
session with a brief missionary skit or a Missionary False- 
True Test or Quiz of some sort. (Each member should 
go from first session with an appetite for mission study.) 
Leader should make definite assignments at first ses- 
sion so each member feels that he is indispensable to the 
group. For real study and discussion, it is sometimes 
best to limit groups to 10 or 12. A large Luther League 
may divide into several groups. Study books usually need 
6 or 8 hours to get the most from them. 


Who leads the class? The best results seem to fol- 
low when one person, a competent teacher with mis- 
sionary knowledge and enthusiasm, leads the entire 
study, making definite assignments to group members 
for each session. However, members may take turns 
leading sessions. When this is done the group should 
have a chairman and a planning committee, who will 
correlate the work. 


Each group should have a secretary. Some one per- 
son should take care of publicity; another be responsible 
for seeing that the meeting place is in order, and that 
blackboard and other needed equipment is at hand. 


To have a successful study each person must take 
an active part in each session. We get out of mission 
study what we put in. Each member should have his 
own study book. Paper bound copies of most books are 
65 cents, cloth $1.00. (Luther Leaguers will want to add 
these valuable books to their personal libraries.) Defi- 
nite preparation should be made for each session. In 
addition to reading the general assignments, special 
preparation will be necessary for special assignments. 


When? Where? 


Each group must decide these questions in accord 
with local conditions. If there is a parish house with a 
small room available, and a good table and blackboard, 
this would be the ideal place. Or various homes may be 
used, provided an atmosphere of study can be achieved. 
(Every good leader needs a blackboard and an ample 
table to hold and display materials.) Quiet and physical 
comfort are necessary for serious study. 
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Sometimes groups meet on 6 or 8 consecutive Sun- 
day evenings before or after regular Vespers or Luther 
League meetings. Other groups enjoy having 3 or 4 
simple supper meetings when two full hours may be 
spent afterward in serious study. When this is done, 
there should be several brief intermission periods for 
relaxation. Since most of us do not concentrate for long 
periods of time, we do not advise longer periods than 
two hours for serious study. 


A Few Hints For Leaders 

1. Begin preparation long in advance of session. 
It’s dangerous to lead with thin material. Know your 
subject so that you may be free to lead others to know ait 

2. Keep constantly in mind the aim, not only for 
entire course, but for each session a good teacher writes 
out aims. Never get so interested in your subject that 
you forget your object. Ask yourself continually: What 
is this course for? What are we aiming to get from this 
session? 

3. The approach is important. Create interest dur- 
ing the first few minutes. An unexpected thought ques- 
tion, a vivid picture, a striking illustrative story, a quick 
quiz—something that will compel immediate interest. An 
element of surprise is valuable. 

4. Vary methods of presentation. Variety is the 
spice of mission study classes, also! Make quick shifts 
of method if interest lags. 

The lecture method should be avoided whenever 
possible. Of course, it’s easier to do all the talking your- 
self, but the class will not get as much as they will when 
they participate, even though their efforts are not out- 
standing! 

Use tests of all sorts: Opinion Tests, False-True 
Tests, Take-It-or-Leave-It, Quick Quizzes, etc. 

Play up the dramatic instinct by impromptu skits, 
impersonations, dramatic readings and stories. 

Remember that the eye retains more than the ear. 
Use Visual Materials such as maps, charts, graphs, pic- 
tures, blackboard outlines and diagrams. 

5. Debates and discussions are very valuable when 
guided successfully. Do not debate a question which has 
only one side. Never allow group to support an opinion 
which they ultimately should not hold. Never leave a 
discussion hanging in the air. Lead, tactfully, toward a 
satisfactory decision. 

6. Plan your questions carefully. Do not ask those 
which can be answered “yes” or “no”. Do not answer 
your own questions! Do not ask a valueless question— 
one whose answer is obvious. Show interest in all an- 
swers and make much of partly correct or partly clear 
answers. 

7. Encourage group to bring pertinent current 
events to class. Keep constantly in mind that Acts of 
the Apostles are taking place today. Use radio and news- 
papers and secular magazines to make subject matter 
alive, vital and up-to-the-minute! 

8. Plan assignments very carefully. Avoid long or 
too difficult assignments. Suit the assignment to the 
capability and taste of individual. One can tell a story; 
another can make a poster; while a third will enjoy giv- 
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ing a supplementary book report. There’s suitable work 
for each one. 


Take great care in giving assignments attractively. 
Create an appetite for the assignment, suggesting that 
it’s a privilege and opportunity, not a task. 


9. Never force your opinions. Feel out for the 
opinions of group and when necessary, lead them very 
tactfully to revise. 


10. Keep foremost the spiritual implications. Spend 
much time in prayer during group meetings. Worship 
will be an experience when it is definitely related to the 
particular study at hand. Always remember that the 
Bible is the basic mission study book. It ties in with 
every theme! Make it vital in each session. 


What Results? 


Someone said: ‘Mission Study is the key that un- 
locks the heart for loving all men, and the life for servy- 
ing all men’. What good is a key if it isn’t used? What 
good will it be to know if we fail to do? Remember that 
Impression without Expression leads to Depression. 


This is the day when every Luther Leaguer should 
be alert to enter every open door of service. Our Lord 
needs us so! He depends on us to witness for Him until 
His Kingdom truly comes. Christian youth today must 
witness to this coming generation. No others can. It’s 
our special privilege. 


Oh, yes, the Kingdom will come whether we wit- 
ness or not. But if we fail, it cannot come in our hearts. 
It’s a paradox, but it’s true that the Christ we will not 
share, we cannot keep. Do we love Him enough to 
share Him with all those who know Him not? And will 
we busy ourselves learning where we're needed and how 
we may best serve? 


Dr. Robert E. Speer once said that a call to service 
consists, first, of a knowledge of a definite need; second, 
recognition of one’s ability to fill that need; and third, 
sufficient consecration to the cause of Christ that one 
willingly gives himself. Luther Leaguers, let’s take the 
first step now. Let’s find out about the needs of our 
fellowmen in today’s world. 


TIME’S A-FLYING) "Hag 


Subseribe Now For Your 
Topics Study Sources 
Dont make your preparation 


for Luther League meetings 
‘too little and too late”’ 


MISSION STUDY BOOKS—1944 
Young People 

“We Who Are America” by Kenneth D. Miller. 
$1.00; Paper 60 cents. 

Discussion and Program Suggestions for Young People 
for use with “We Who Are America” 
Dunlap Heron. Paper 25 cents. 

“For All of Life” by William H. and Charlotte V. Wiser. 
Cloth $1.00; Paper 60 cents. 

Discussion and Program Suggestions for Young People 
for use with “For All of Life” by Edward F. Quel- 
lette. Paper 25 cents. 


Cloth 


by Frances 


Seniors 

“Strong as the People’ by Emily Parker Simon. Cloth 
$1.00; Paper 60 cents. 

Discussion and Program Suggestions for Seniors for Use 
with “Strong as the People” by Edward H. Bonsall, 
Jr. Paper 25 cents. 

“Fun and Festival Among America’s Peoples’ by 
Katherine Ferris Rohrbough. Paper 25 cents. 


Intermediates 
“Everything Counts” by Margaret B. Cobb. 
Paper 50 cents. 
“Tales from East and West” by Margaret B. Cobb and 
Ezra Young. Paper 50 cents. 
“United We Grow” by Thelma D. Diener. Paper 50 cents. 


Additional Mission Study Books 
Pictorial Pamphlets: 
“Together We Build America” by John R. Scotford. 
25 cents. 


“Into All the Villages” by Willis Lamott. 25 cents. 


Books by Lutheran Writers: 
“Then the Light Came” by Fred J. Fiedler. 60 cents. 
Interesting story of our Lutheran Mission in 
India. 
“The March of Missions” by Rosalyn Summer Sease. 
30 cents. 
Study of growth of Christian Missionary Move- 
ment for 19 centuries. 
All books can be ordered from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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WILL YOU? . 


A PROPOSAL 

“And Leap Year it has twenty-nine’. Leap Year! 
What a misnomer, for if the day had been one of defect 
instead of excess, a day would really have been leaped 
over. There have been many theories for the name. Per- 
haps the most logical is that, at first, the extra day in 
the fourth year and the one before it, were considered 
only one day by law. Accordingly February 28 was con- 
sidered the day and the additional day was legally not 
so. It was missed or leaped over altogether. 

Both myth and history substantiate the privilege 
extended to the fairer sex during Leap Year. Myth states 
that St. Patrick was met one day by St. Bridget, who 
with many tears and lamentations informed him that the 
ladies of her nunnery were in dissension over the fact 
that they were debarred from the privilege of “popping 
the question”. Celibacy in Bridget’s day although ap- 
proved by the Church as the proper life for a religious, 
was not an absolute rule. St. Patrick, moved by her 
tears, offered to concede to the ladies the privilege of 
proposing one year in every seven. This did not satisfy 
Bridget and throwing her arms around his neck, she 
exclaimed: “Arrah! Pathrick, jewel, I daurn’t go back 
to the gurls wid such a proposal. Mek it wan year in 
four’. To which St. Patrick replied, “Biddy, acushla, 
squeeze me that way again, and I'll give you leap-year, 
the longest one of the lot”. 

St. Bridget, encouraged, popped the question to St. 
Patrick himself, but he had taken the vow of celibacy, 
so had to patch up the difficulty as best he could with a 
kiss and a silk gown. “And ever since then”, concludes 
the legend, “if a man refuses a leap-year proposal, he 
must pay the penalty of a silk gown and a kiss.” 

As early as 1288 the following law is said to have 
been passed in Scotland: “It is statut and ordaint that 
during the rein of his maist blissit Megeste, for ilk 
mayden ladye of bothe highe and lowe estait shall hae 
liberte to bespeke ye man she likes, albeit he refuses 
to taik hir to be his lawful wyfe, he shall be mulcted 
in ye ane pundis or less, as his estait may be; ex- 
cept and awis gif he can make it appear that he is be- 
trothit ane ither woman he then shall be free.” Similar 
laws were passed in France with the approval of the 
king; and later other countries adopted the law and 
followed the custom. 

Up to within a century ago, it was an unwritten law 
of Leap Year that should a man decline a proposal, he 
should soften the disappointment with the gift of a silk 
dress. Leap Year provides an extra day of opportunity to 
give towards the Sustaining Membership Fund of the 
Luther league of America, and this is a proposal that 
every League and individual double last year’s gift 
towards this Fund. If the proposal is declined and since 
silk gowns are impossible to be secured at the present 
time, the penalty is an immediate gift of $1 Contributing 
or $5 or more Loyalty, Alumni, Gift or Memorial Mem- 
bership. Send it in to 405 Muhlenberg Building at once 
or you may be penalized. 

MILDRED GARTELMANN, Chairman 
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He Was JA Paperhanger 


Not that, quite, but a stenciller and decorator—the 
hero of Elizabeth Yates’ stirring story of New England 
in the early nineteenth century. The title is “Patterns 
on the Wall”. Jared Austin, an apprentice and journey- 
man decorator, leads a very different life from asters 
He bears his privations, disappointments in “Strength 
of Spirit”. His love of beauty, his kindness and faith 
triumph over mere physical strength, over the terrible 
experiences of the winter of 1816 when almost all New 
England froze to death, over the disappointment of find- 
ing the girl he loved engaged to another when he re- 
turned from a five-year apprenticeship. 

We like to recommend this book to our Leaguers. 
It is refreshment and strength when so much of our 
thought is concerned with violence and hatred these 
days. Jared endured the hatred of his father, long years 
as a foster child and then as a step-child. He found 
himself in making beauty and doing kindness. Instead 
of following Hitler’s path of megalomania and revolt, 
Jared followed the leadings of grace and beauty. In 
the end he won out as courage of spirit always will. 
So that you will not need to turn to the end of the 
book first, we quote the last lines: 

“Beauty is a bright flame, Jared”, she said. 

“And a warm one, too”, he cried, catching her in 
his arms. 

“Patterns on the Wall’, by Elizabeth Yates, published 

by Alfred Knopf, New York, 1943. 

—C. P. H. 
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WANTED! 


These Books for Our Lutheran Service Centers 


Douglas, “The Robe” 

Bergeray, “Land of Suspense” 

Haugland, “Letter from New Guinea” 
Davis, “Friar of Wittenburg” gro. 
Book, “Oak of Saxony” 

Holt, “George Washington Carver” 
Singmaster, “Martin Luther” 

Milton, “People Are Asking” 

Cormack, “Wind of the Vikings” 

Mead, “See These Banners Go” 

Taggart, “My Fighting Congregation” 
Morrow, “Splendor of God” 

Steen, “March of Faith” 

Whittaker, “We Thought We Heard The Angels Sing” 


Send any of these books or contributions 
to the 
National Lutheran Council Service Commission 


915 Metropolitan Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“Patterns on the 


In Elizabeth Yates’ new book, 
Wall’, briefly reviewed in this issue, the old journey- 
man, Mr. Toppan, says to his young apprentice, Jared 
Austin, who is impatient to “get at the work”, that ade- 
quate preparation is more than half the job. They take 
time first to dream it out, then to plan to realize their 
dreams, then to gather their materials and cut their pat- 
terns—and then to complete the job of making plain 
things beautiful and inspiring. 

The same prescription holds for making a Luther 
League meeting what it ought to be—a thing of charm 
and inspiration. Preparation is the secret. Adequate 
preparation, more than any other one thing, makes work 
successful. Dream it through, plan it out, get the goods, 
cut the pattern and put it across. 

Program series should be developed for at least three 
months at a time. In September the series until Christ- 
mas, or at least to Advent, should be planned. In De- 
cember through to Easter, or at least mid-Lent. In 
March until June, and in June until Fall. 
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Eclucation 


How to Make The Meeting Go 
CoP. EVAR 


Chairman, Education Committee, 


Luther League of America 


Topics suggested by the Luther League of America 
are in three series—for Junior High School age; Tor 
Senior High School age; and for those beyond High 
School age. They are the result of careful thought by 
men and women of wide experience in Luther League 
and in youth interests. Use them as the core and base 
for any other series you may want to use. 

But do not follow them slavishly. Local interests 
will often be the best subjects for topics. What is stir- 
ring the boys and girls of your community and congre- 
gation? Use those interests to form your topics. Local 
happenings, historic anniversaries, current tensions, what- 
ever is uppermost in the minds of the League. One of 
the distinctions between the League’s work in the Church 
and that of the Sunday School, with its lesson series is 
that the League has and should use wide freedom and 
latitude in meeting current interests. Do not lose that 
by slavishly following the Topics series. It may mean 
more work for you in the local League, for you will 
have to find your own materials, but it will bring better 
results. Then when there are no such outstanding local 
interests, there is always the topics series to supply 
something good. 

Local interests should not entirely dominate. There 
are world events deeply affecting the work of the Church, 
happening all the time. They cannot be foreseen. The 
topics series must be prepared nearly a year in advance, 
some ef them more than that. The 1945 series has just 
been adopted by the Executive Committee. We know 
now what the topic will be on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas next year. But we do not know what may be hap- 
pening in our Church or in the world affecting the whole 
course of Christianity in December, 1945. When some- 
thing happens, like Pearl Harbor, the Atlantic Confer- 
ence, the Princeton Round-Table, or the visit and Chris- 
tian testimony of Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, do not let 
it go by and adhere to the topics series. Keep your 
League on its toes in considering and praying about 
what is going on right at the moment. 
should always be able to take on what may come along 
and show it up in the light of our holy Faith. 


Your program 


All this requires an alert and well-informed Educa- 
tional Secretary and a strong and vigilant Educational 
Committee. Every Educational Secretary should have a 
committee of at least four others to work with. Five is 
not more than enough to be ready to put on an up-to- 
date and thoroughly sound Luther League program. 
There will be planning, research, coaching, checking up 
and perhaps substituting all the time. 


The committee should meet at least once a month 
when it can take plenty of time to check over the meet- 
ings just past to note the strong points and the places 
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where the meetings fell down and so to plan better for 
the next month or three months. 


The committee selects the leaders—two for each 
meeting. One is to conduct the meeting and the other 
to present the topic and lead in its discussion. The first 
is usually considered to be easier—the way to break in- 
experienced Leaguers into public speech. Its value ought 
not to be diminished. A good leader of the program can 
make a good meeting with even an indifferent presenta- 
tion of the topic and a poor program will ruin even an 
excellent topic presentation. These leaders should have 
sparkle, poise, tact, a good voice and clear speech. In 
consultation with the topic leader and the Educational 
Secretary or Committee the program should be developed 
to fit the topic and to be different and attractive in it- 
self. Too many Leagues go to sleep by having the same 
type of program and often the same hymns and psalms 
and prayers over and over and over and over again. Get 
some originality. 


The Committee and the leaders should plan so that 
the meetings and the topic presentation shall be varied 
and interesting. Select different types of meetings such 
as: 

Vesper Form—Hymn, psalm, lesson, hymn, topic, 

hymn, prayers. (The usual program presented in 
the Quarterly.) 


Free Form—Call to worship, prayers, hymns, lessons, 
topic—all interspersed in varying order from meet- 
ing to meeting as may best fit the occasion. 


Musical Evening—Many topics may be presented 
through hymns or songs or other musical num- 
bers with fitting explanations, comments and dis- 
cussion. 


Drama—Some topics may be prepared as a skit, 
pageant, or other dramatic form. This requires 
talent, time and work. Most Leagues have all 
three, if they will dig them up and use them. 


Other ways of conducting a meeting will suggest 
themselves: 

Outdoor. 

Pilgrimage to historic or beauty spot. 

Inspection of inner mission or other Christian ac- 

tivity. 

Exhibit, showing the features of the topic concretely. 

Joint meeting with other Leagues or Young 
People’s societies. 

Rally with many others at special times or for 
special purposes. 

The presentation of the topic may also be varied 
within the frame of any type of program which is most 
convenient for the League. These varieties have been 
suggested: 

A talk. 

Series of Questions to be discussed. 

True or False Quiz. 

Discussion of propositions presenting the problems 

or situations involved in the topic. 

Problem and Solution. 

Monologue. 

Dialogue. 

Skit. 

Debate. 

Bible Study—using some portion or selections of 
Scripture as the thread on which the topic pre- 
sentation and discussion runs. 

Hymn Study—on the same plan. 

Radio Meeting—having a radio forum, introducing 
Quiz Kids, or varied speakers unfolding the topic. 

Panel—much the same without radio fittings. 

Quiet Hour—Like a Quaker meeting—all remain 
quietly waiting and one or another takes part by 
presenting thoughts on the subject. 

Picture—A single picture on view—discussion of 
which would make the topic clear, or several pic- 
tures. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Senior and Young Peoples Topics 


SENIOR TOPICS FOR FEBRUARY 
THEME: “Nothing But The Truth” 


February 6, 1944 
Septuagesima Sunday 
NEVER A WHITE LIE 
Ephesians 4:25 
Rey. Rollin G. Shaffer, Manasquan, N. J. 

A lie, says Webster, is “that which deceives and dis- 
appoints confidence.” A “white lie’, we may suppose, 
means a light one, not as serious as a “black lie”. 
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Lie of Convenience 

One form of white lie is commonly known as the lie 
of convenience, whereby a person gets out of a difficult 
situation by shading the truth a bit. For instance, Pastor 
Hardy asks Mary Jane, “Will you read this missionary 
letter to the church school next Sunday?” 

“T’m sorry,” answers Mary Jane, “I’d be glad to do. 
it, but I expect to be away next Sunday.” 
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On the way home her brother, Bob, questions her, 
“Where are you going next Sunday?” 

“Tm not going anywhere that I know of.” 

“But you told the pastor—” 

“Yes, I know,” she says, “but I don’t want to read 
any old missionary letter. And besides, I do expect to 
be away now—away from church school, that is—so it 
wasn’t really a lie, do you think?” Or was it? 


Confidence Impaired 

A lie, white or black, is that which deceives and dis- 
appoints confidence. Fiction, fables, parables and the 
like, not intended to deceive, mislead or injure, are not 
lies. Leaving a matter uncertain, or letting a person 
draw his own inferences is not lying. For example, a 
patient, about to undergo an operation and needing every 
bit of energy conserved, asks the doctor, “Am I going 
to die?” 

Suppose the doctor, knowing that her chances for 
survival are only one in ten, replies, “You will probably 
die. Nine out of ten operations of this kind are fatal.” 

Such a selection of the facts would be criminal. 
Therefore, the truthful physician replies in some other 
way: “While there is life there is hope’, or “We are do- 
ing everything humanly possible to help you live.” 

A doctor’s ambiguous reply to a patient’s question 
may allow the patient her own inferences, but it should 
not disappoint her confidence in the doctor. 

The writer will not soon forget the answer his father 
gave him years ago to his inquiry, “Do you believe in 
Santa Claus?” 

“T believe in Santa Claus as the spirit of Christmas 
giving.” 

Character Damaged 

But the white lies that do the most damage to char- 
acter are those that undermine the integrity of the teller 
as well as the confidence of the hearer. It was said of 
one man: “He doesn’t exactly lie. He just handles the 
truth a bit carelessly.” 

The multiplication of questionnaires that have de- 
scended upon people nowadays from rationing boards, 
survey takers, and government agencies has tended to 
make people indifferent to the exact truth in filling in the 
desired information. Not only does accuracy require 
more time and effort; it sometimes threatens business 
profits. 

Time and again we hear people say: “If I didn’t lie, 
I couldn’t stay in business. I couldn’t get the gas to 
travel around and make sales. I couldn’t grow the things 
on which I make the most money. This rationing’s not 
fair. Nobody lives up to it. I’d be a fool to tell the 
truth.” So say many! Is that right? 


The Price 

Stewart Chase has put some thought-provoking ideas 
into his essay on “The Luxury of Integrity.” He illus- 
trates situations in which the price of integrity is higher 
than most people are willing to pay. 

For the real Christian, God’s will must be done at 
any cost. For Christ that meant flesh-tearing crucifixion. 
And He paid the price. 
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It is said that every man has his price. One will 
betray his friend for 30 pieces of silver; another will hold 
out until 30,000 dollars is offered. You set your own 
value on your honor, your integrity, the trustworthiness 
of your word. The newspaper owner who withholds 
truth about the liquor traffic, in order to keep his adver- 
tisers, thereby sets his own value on his honor. The 
student who will exchange his honor for a high grade 
on a test paper must value his honor very cheaply. Like- 
wise, the tennis player who calls a close one “out” 
and stifles his conscience to win a point. 


Social White Lie 

What, then, of that other common falsehood, known 
as the social white lie? 

“How do I look?” she asked the girls. 

“You look wonderful!” they all replied. 

And so she went down to disgust a boy friend with 
her over-painted face and disreputable-looking saddle 
shoes. 

You know the kind of social white lie that seems 
to be a part of polite ‘conversation. “Isn’t the baby 
pretty!” “No, I think he’s as homely as a mud fence.” 
We're not advocating any brutal frankness of that sort. 
But we do maintain that there is such a thing as “speak- 
ing the truth in love’. And even though her best friend 
won't tell her, you might become her next-best friend by 
corrective candor in private. 

After all, it’s no courtesy to a friend to pat him on 
the back and tell him what a fine fellow he is, when all 
the time you can see he is headed straight for hell. Be- 
ware, lest the so-called social white lie be such a pat on 
the back. 

“Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 

A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby.” 

George Herbert wrote the truth when he wrote those 
lines. 

Seek not to justify a lie—black, yellow, green or 
white. The simple truth is what our Lord expects. And 
truth is the only basis upon which we can build confi- 
dence, integrity, or friendship—among schoolmates or 
among nations. Therefore, speak ye the truth! 

Story, “Little Scotch Granite”, adapted from story 
in White’s “School Management” and used by permis- 
sion in “Building a Christian Character”, by Blanche 
Carrier and Amy Clowes, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., pp. 13-15 (Pupil’s Book): 

Bert and John Lee were delighted when Gordon, 
their little Scotch cousin, came to live with them. He 
was little, but very bright and full of fun. He could tell 
some curious things about his home in Scotland and his 
voyage across the ocean. He was as far advanced in 
studies as they were, and the first day he went to school 
they thought him remarkably good. He wasted no time 
in play when he should have been studying, so he ad- 
vanced rapidly. 

Before the close of school the teacher called the roll, 
and the boys began to answer “ten.” When Gordon 
understood that he was to say “ten” if he had not whis- 
pered during the day, he replied, “I have whispered.” 
“More than once?” asked the teacher. “Yes, ma’am,” 
answered Gordon. “As many as ten times?” “Yes, 
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ma’am.” “Then I shall mark you zero,” said the teacher 
sternly, “and that is a great disgrace”. 

“Why, I did not see you whisper once,” said John, 
after school. “Well, I did,” said Gordon. “I saw others 
doing it, and so I asked to borrow a book. Then I asked 
a boy for a pencil, another for a knife, and I did several 
such things. I suposed it was allowed.” “Oh, we all 
do it,’ said Bert, reddening. “There isn’t any sense in 
the old rule. Nobody can keep it; nobody does.” “I will, 
or else I will say I haven't,” said Gordon. “Do you sup- 
pose I will tell ten lies in one heap?” “Oh, we don't 
call them lies,” muttered John. “There wouldn’t be a 
credit among us at night if we were so strict.” “What 
of that, if you tell the truth?” said Gordon bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how it was with 
the Scotch boy. He studied hard, played with all his 
might in playtime, but, according to his reports, he lost 
more credits than any of the rest. After some weeks the 
other boys answered “nine” and “eight” oftener than 
they used to, and yet the schoolroom seemed to have 
grown quieter. Sometimes when Gordon’s mark was 
lower than usual the teacher would smile peculiarly, but 
she said no more of disgrace. He never preached at them 
or told tales, but somehow it made the boys ashamed of 
themselves to see that this sturdy, blue-eyed Scotch boy 
must tell the truth. They felt like cheats and story- 
tellers. They loved him though and before long they 
nicknamed him “Scotch Granite” because he was so firm 
about the truth. 

At the end of the year Gordon’s name was very far 
down on the credit list. When it was read he almost 
cried, for he was very sensitive and had tried hard to 
be perfect. But the very last thing that closing day was 
a speech by the teacher, who told of once seeing a man 
muffled up in a cloak. She was passing him without 
a look, when she was told that the man was a great 
general, a famous hero. “The signs of his rank were 
hidden, but the hero was there,” said the teacher. “And 
now, boys, you will see what I mean when I give a 
present to the most faithful boy in school, the one who 
really stands highest in deportment. Who shall have it?” 

“Little Scotch Granite!” shouted forty boys at once, 
for the boy whose name was so low on the credit list 
had made truth noble in their eyes. 
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February 13, 1944 
Septuagesima Sunday 
WATCH THAT PROPAGANDA 
Matthew 24 :23-27 

Rey. C. P. Harry, D.D., Washington Square Gardens, Pa. 

Propaganda is developing or spreading ideas. So is 
education. In education care is taken to give a reason- 
able base for the stuff. Propaganda may have such a 
base, but that does not matter so much. There may be 
education in propaganda or there may not be. Adver- 
tising is propaganda. Advertising is propaganda to sell 
a product, to give people the idea they want to buy it. 

Developing school spirit is done by propaganda. We 
talk up the team, the “labs”, maybe the library, or the 
co-eds—anything to show the “school is the bean”. May- 
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be we do tell a lot about the school people never knew 
before. Maybe we do not—just set it up so that it goes 
across better. They get a better idea of the school— 
maybe a better idea than the school really is. That does 
not matter. The propaganda succeeds if it sells the 
school, or the team, or the game, or maybe even the 
band. 

So it is with war spirit. Whatever will help stir it 
up, will be good propaganda. Propagandists are not 
too careful about the exact truth. Maybe the exact truth 
will not give the idea they want us to have. They can- 
not, of course, be too far away from the truth. Then 
we would see through it, and the propaganda would be 
bunk. But if they can play up the things favorable and 
put the soft pedal on other things, then they can get 
people to bite, and that is what propaganda is for. Show 
up the enemy in all his terrible atrocities, show the 
enormous danger we are threatened with, show how poor- 
ly we are prepared, show how much is needed from ab- 
solutely everybody, show the wonders already accom- 
plished with our inferior equipment and how much more 
we could have done if only all would get back of this, 
show how the most prominent people are working for a 
dollar a year, and the boys on the front sutering. Make 
us all afraid and ashamed and proud and mad at the same 


time—then the propaganda succeeds. It is good “stuff.” 


Watch It 

That is what we have to do. Propaganda is careless 
about facts. It is strong on emotional appeal. That is 
the only way you can get anything really done—by emo- 
tional appeal. You trot out all the facts and they look 
pretty cold and your friends just say, “So what?” and 
there you are—nothing doing. But steam it up a little. 
Use the facts, sure, but arrange them and color them 
a bit. (All the girls do. Lips, cheeks, eyes, brows, every- 
thing—that is propaganda—appeal.) It stirs us up. Just 
like a man in uniform. The uniform is useful propa- 
eanda. It makes the fellow in it feel like somebody. It 
shows he belongs to the greatest service in the world— 
army, air corps, navy. It gives him morale—spirit right 
off. And it tells the world about the Service, and people 
think about all these things that go with it—leaving 
home, drill, travel, battle, wounds, death maybe. Sure 
we want to stand with the boys! How it lets us down 
when a man in uniform disgraces himself! A drunken 
soldier makes us feel worse than a drunken bum, be- 
cause of the uniform and all it stands for and suggests. 
Propaganda does not exactly say things, it suggests and 
stirs. 

But that is what needs watching. Anything that 
makes a sly or strong appeal to emotion needs to be 
watched. Emotion gives drive but it warps judgement. 
You will bank every time on the cool-headed football 
back who knows where to pass the ball, or break through 
the gap the interference has made, instead of on the 
peppy fellow who runs or throws blindly in wild en- 
thusiasm without control. Now propaganda does just 
that to us. It is sly and it is often stirring. Then watch 
out! Check with facts known or obtainable, and don’t 
let anybody rush you. Go easy, big boy! 
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Propaganda Is Good 

We do not mean to say that propaganda is wrong. 
Far from it. We would never get away from scratch 
without it. Much propaganda is good and necessary. 
What would business on a national scale be without ad- 
vertising? Sears and Montgomery-Ward would go out 
of business with National Biscuit and Camels. They all 
depend on propaganda—on advertising. And most of 
it is good. Only—watch it! 


The Bible Is Propaganda 

We go further than that. No one would be a Chris- 
tian without propaganda. The Bible is propaganda. It 
is an attempt to put ideas across. When the prophets 
showed up the sins of the nation and the danger of God’s 
judgment and called for repentence, they were propa- 
gandists. They were good ones, too, playing on fear, 
shame, pride, love, greed, obligation. Sometimes they 
got too many thousand in their numbers, or foreshortened 
the time, so that what could only come after a long 
development appeared to be just around the corner. 
But they won their point and they kept people looking 
forward to the Great Event to come. They stirred up 
the hope of the Messiah and set the world looking for 
Him. 


The Gospel Is Propaganda 

Jesus followed in the way of the Prophets. He ap- 
pealed to every emotion to turn people to God. His dis- 
ciples learned from Him. There has never been a more 
successful propagandist than St. Paul. And never was 
there one who served a better cause. And he won 
thousands, over half the known world. The apostles 
“turned the world upside down”. You cannot do that 
without good propaganda—propaganda with strong ap- 
peal as well as a foundation in the Truth. Lenin started 
on that some years back, but he only persuaded one 
nation to follow. His “stuff? was not so good. But it 
was propaganda. Every time a preacher preaches it is 
propaganda. The better propaganda it is, the better the 
sermon is. 


The Church’s Work Is Propaganda 

That is what it is for—to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel, to make disciples of every nation, to 
teach them to obey the Lord’s Words and to realize His 
Presence. You do not do that by a cold statement of 
facts. Only when the facts are fired and arranged so as 
to get under people’s skins and reach their hearts and 
stir their souls, then the Church does her best work. 
And that is swell propaganda. 


Watch It! 

Good propaganda is careful to be true, however it 
may polish up and marshal its facts for effect. It is used 
for good and constructive purposes. It leaves something 
to think about. Its appeal is not only to the feelings. 
It offers a sound base for the emotional stir it may 
cause. Bad propaganda depends on emotional appeal, 
distorts facts, or uses deliberate falsehoods to make the 
appeal stronger. It works for bad ends—personal gain, 
destructiveness, arousing evil passions and purposes. 
Watch it! 
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Use It! 

We all want the right to succeed. If it does, it will 
be because the “children of light” use good propaganda. 
That is the way to work. If we in Luther League and 
in the Church would watch our advertising, our topic 
presentations, our personal evangelism, our worship 
services, our public notices, announcements, sermons and 
statements so as to make them all stirring propaganda 
for God and Christ, we would get farther. We must not 
leave these strong psychological appeals to the devil and 
his followers. Jesus Himself told His disciples to be as 
wise as serpents. We ought to be. We can be, but not 
unless we watch it with Christ’s help. So watch that 
propaganda—not only so that you are not led astray by 
wrong propaganda, but that you may be active propa- 
gandists for Christ by using the best methods of pro- 
moting His Cause. 
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February 20, 1944 
Sexagesima Sunday 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CHRIST 
Matthew 16:13-18 
Rev. George Mack, S.T.M., Chalfont, Pa. 

Though the subject before us is of the most vital 
importance for a Christian’s understanding of the cardi- 
nal elements of his faith, it must be admitted that it is 
not a very simple one to discuss. We may read the Scrip- 
tures and listen to the preaching of the Word, but still 
many of us fail to tie these experiences together to effect 
a well-rounded picture of the person and work of Christ. 


One of the reasons for this condition is our apparent 
inability to understand the mystery of the Divine. Sir 
Edward Arnold was faced with just such a difficulty. 
Some years ago he wrote an epic on the life of Buddha 
which he entitled “The Light of Asia”. A decade later 
he wrote “The Light of the World”, a treatise on the 
life of Christ. Although the former work achieved a 
noteworthy success, the latter was a dismal failure, for, 
as H. G. Wells has put it, “He (Jesus Christ) is too big 
for our poor hearts”’. 

The second reason—and by far the greater one—for 
our being unable to understand the Person of Christ is 
our desire to follow the paths of least resistance. Our 
day, we feel, is too short, and does not permit our delv- 
ing into Scriptures with earnestness to learn the funda- 
mentals of Christian truth. Our nervous systems are 
tuned to receive chiefly those impressions which are gay, 
colorful and alluring. But if our faith is to be a living 
and an active faith, we must take “time out” from our 
busy routine and try to understand it. Our purpose in 
this hour is to refresh our minds on what we Christians 
believe concerning Christ. 


The Person of Christ 
Christ is the center of human history. About Him 
revolve the centuries that preceded His coming and the 
centuries that followed and are to come. He is the point 
of contact between God and man, the very core and 
center of the Christian religion. His personal name, 
Jesus, signifies the purpose for which He came—‘He 
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shall save His people from their sins.” His official title, 
Christ, which is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew word 
Messiah, signifies “the Anointed One’—the One anointed 
by the Almighty and appointed to accomplish the work 
of redemption. 

Because of his sinfulness, man has estranged himself 
from God. But God in His goodness and mercy was 
anxious to have this fellowship restored. The restora- 
tion of this communion between God and man is called 
redemption. In order that this redemption might be 
effected, there was needed one who was both human 
and divine. The human element was necessary in order 
to make the plan acceptable to man; the divine element 
was necessary because redemption could come from 
God only. 

Hence it was necessary for God to come down to 
man in the flesh, and this was accomplished through the 
incarnation. In this process, the Word (Christ) was 
made flesh (John 1:14) and God became man. 


The Two Natures of Christ : 

Though Christ is both human and divine, He is only 
One Person. The distinction between “person” and 
“nature” must be kept clearly in mind if we are to un- 
derstand the Person of Christ. 

In His divine nature, Christ is truly the Son of 
God, the Second Person of the Trinity, and One with 
God the Father and God the Holy Ghost. We attest this 
every time we recite the Nicene Creed where we say that 
He is “God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God, Begotten, not made, being of One Substance with 
the Father”. 

Christ was also truly human. The Scriptural record 
is overflowing with the genuineness of His humanity. He 
was tempted even as we are tempted; He grew to 
maturity even as we grow; He was subject to hunger, 
thirst, weariness, sorrow; He suffered, died and was 
buried. He was in every sense of the term “true God 
and true Man”. 


The Problem of Divine Suffering 

If Christ is God, how can we reconcile His lowly life 
and suffering with the divine powers which He naturally 
possessed? The answer to this question is that Jesus 
voluntarily abstained from the use of His powers while 
on earth, and became “obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross.” If He used His powers, it was only 
to alleviate the burdens and sufferings of man, and not 
to exalt Himself or His station. It was only after His 
resurrection that He made full use of His divine at- 
tributes. 

This whole idea of Christ’s humbling Himself is 
beautifully summarized in the seventh verse of the sec- 
ond chapter of the epistle to the Philippians. Here St. 
Paul speaks of Him as having “emptied” (Moffat) Him- 
self and taken upon Himself the form of a servant. This 
was the only way in which Christ could redeem man, 
for it was in the eternal plan of God that He should 
suffer and die. Had He not refrained from the use of 
His powers, His enemies would not have been able to 
crucify Him, and the plan of God to save man would 
have been woefully disrupted. 
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The Threefold Office of Christ 
In John Cawood’s beautiful Christmas carol we sing: 
“Christ is born, the great Anointed! 
Heaven and earth, His praises sing! 
O receive Whom God appointed 
For your Prophet, Priest and King.” 


This one stanza summarizes in a few words the 
nature of the work of Christ. The Bible tells us very 
definitely that He fulfilled His mission in a threefold 
manner—as Prophet, as Priest and as King. 

It was as a Prophet that He began His public min- 
istry. In this office He revealed fully and completely the 
saving will and grace of God to men. His suffering and 
death characterized the nature of His Priestly office. 
Herein He paid the supreme penalty for our sins by 
sacrificing Himself that we might have access to the 
Throne of Grace. After His resurrection, He ascended 
into heaven and from His position on the right hand of 
the Father, He began His sovereign rule over all things 
in heaven and on earth. 

As Prophet, He still makes God’s will known to us 
through His Word and the Sacraments; as Priest, He 
continues to take our cause to God and intercede for 
us; and as King, He continues to reign in our hearts 
and lives. 

The Truth About Christ 

The truth about Christ is that He is really our 
Saviour and Redeemer. If we accept Him as our Shep- 
herd and Friend, we have nothing to fear, though all 
else around us should fall and crumble. We, the youth 
of the Church, need to get close to Him and draw from 
Him inspiration and strength for worthwhile service. 
Only as we serve Him will we discover the real beauty, 
meaning and purpose of life. 
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February 27, 1944 
The First Sunday in Lent 
DOTTING THE LAND WITH CHURCHES 
Acts 15:36; 40, 41 
Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, Altoona, Pa. 

Over half the inhabitants of our United States do 
not belong to any church. Many of these people, of 
course, live in areas where there are churches near their 
homes. Some of these people are your neighbors, some 
of them perhaps are your intimate friends. To bring 
these to Christ through your church is your special 
duty, privilege and opportunity. But there are also mil- 
lions of people who live in areas where no church is 
near. In the last decade especially, thousands upon thou- 
sands of families have moved out of crowded city sec- 
tions, where they were members of their neighborhood 
church, into outlying suburban districts. Many of these 
suburban districts are new real estate developments 
where there are no churches at all. 

In addition to these there are sparsely settled areas 
in our country and in Canada, where we have Lutheran 
people but no Lutheran churches. 

What happens to these people who move far away 
from their home churches? 

Experience has taught us that by far the greater 
number gradually and perhaps abruptly sever their con- 
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nection with the Church and they lapse into indifference 
to the things of God. Then there are those who have 
never heard the Gospel, to whom no appeal for church 
membership has been made, to whom no opportunity to 
know the joy of serving the Lord has been extended, 
and to whom we owe a special duty. 

What is the duty of the Church toward these people? 

She must, by divine command as well as by the in- 
ner urging and eagerness engendered in her by the Holy 
Spirit, seek out her people wherever they are and pro- 
vide for their spiritual welfare and the spiritual welfare 
of their children. 


The Board of American Missions 

Now the Church, in order to discharge this responsi- 
bility aright, has elected a group of men, ministers and 
laymen whose duty it is to plant churches wherever they 
are needed. This group of men is called the Board of 
American Missions of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. In each synod also there are Boards of Synod- 
ical Missions which cooperate with the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 

Surveys the Field 

Their method of establishing churches is generally 
as follows. Board of Synodical Missions is constantly on 
the lookout for new fields where churches should be 
planted. When they find what looks like a promising 
held, they petition the Board of American Missions to 
have a survey made of the area. The Board of American 
Missions thereupon sends a man to canvass the pro- 
spective field. (Very often they send a young man who 
is in his second or third year of his seminary course and 
who uses his summer vacation in this way.) The “sur- 
veyor” goes to the area to be canvassed equipped with 
forms which are to be filled out. Going from door to 
door, he asks questions and fills in the forms. In this 
way he determines the number of people in the area, 
how many are unchurched, how many belong to distant 
churches, to which denomination they are members, or 
toward which denomination they “lean”, and discovers 
if a Lutheran church is established in the area who and 
how many will be willing to become members. The 
survey usually takes quite some time. When it is finished 
the results are tabulated, studied and the decision is made 
as to whether or not the establishment of a church in 
this particular area will be, on the basis of the facts and 
of past experience in other areas, a successful undertak- 
ing. This is a decision of utmost importance for a large 
sum of money is to be expended in the effort. 


Establishes a Mission 

When the decision is made to establish a church, the 
Board of American Missions, in cooperation with the 
Synodical Board, sends an experienced man to the field. 
He calls on those who have expressed a willingness to 
be charter members of the new organization, a few of 
them who appear to be leaders are gathered for making 
plans. A worship service is announced and held in any 
available building (a home, public building, a hall, a 
movie house). The group is organized and continues to 
hold services and when there are at least fifty charter 
members they petition the Board of American Missions 
for a charter, a church Council is elected, a regular pas- 
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tor is called, and a church is born! To those looking on 
the whole movement and result are miraculous and be- 
yond question, are achieved only by the grace of God. 


Helps Solve Problems 

But there are many problems facing the new con- 
gregation; the pastor must be paid an adequate salary, 
he must be provided with a parsonage, current bills must 
be paid, either a building must be rented or a lot bought 
and a church erected thereon. All this is beyond the 
ability of the struggling little group to manage. So the 
Board of American Missions, through its treasury, pays 
the whole or part of the pastor’s salary, pays the rent 
for the parsonage, loans at a low rate of interest, at 
least part of the money to buy a lot and erect the church 
building and later on may help in the erection of the 
parsonage itself. The struggling congregation pays all 
that it is possibly able to pay of these expenses and 
gradually as it grows in number and in spiritual and 
financial power it assumes the full burden of the min- 
ister’s salary, pays back to the Board of American Mis- 
sions what it has borrowed and becomes fully self-sup- 
porting. In the meantime it has been doing its best to 
pay its benevolence apportionment and is thus, even from 
the very beginning doing its share in the whole work of 
the whole church everywhere. 

Where does the money come from to carry on this 
great work? 

That is a natural question. It comes from you and 
the million and more others like you in our United 
Lutheran Church who faithfully, each week, place an 
offering in the benevolence side of your church envelope. 
A goodly percentage of that offering goes to the Board 
of American Missions for its work. Thus, in the truest 
sense of the word, it is you, through your faithful repre- 
sentatives, who are dotting our beloved land with 
churches. This is a priceless privilege and a great joy 
—one that should be embraced with eagerness by every 
follower of the Lord. 

791 Dots 

From Sitka, Alaska to Miami, Florida, from the New 
England States to San Diego, California, churches are be- 
ing established. There is no way in which we can do a 
greater service to our beloved Lord and our beloved 
country. For wherever the Church is, there her Lord 
pours out upon the people her manifold benefactions. 
Last year there were, on the list of the churches sup- 
ported by our American Mission Board, 791 congrega- 
tions. During the last two years 26 new churches were 
organized. During the last two years 48 congregations 
became self-supporting. This is truly a cause for great 
rejoicing. 

Thus, perhaps in your home town, perhaps in that 
new real estate development near your city, perhaps in 
states where there are few Lutheran churches but many 
Lutheran souls, or in the sparsely settled areas of the 
west or in the great land of Canada, where there are 
thousands of unchurched Lutherans, or in the crowded 
city districts where other thousands have no church 
ministering to them, there, wherever it may be, the 
Church, through your interest and prayers and money, 
seeks these souls and plants a church in their midst. 
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Young People s Topics For February 
Theme: “Causes and Costs of War” 


February 6, 1944 
Septuagesima Sunday 
CAUSES OF WAR AND BASIS FOR PEACE 


James 4:1-17 
Rey. Oswald Elbert, Middletown, N. Y. 


The cause of war is human sin, The basis for peace 
is God’s atoning love, centered in Calvary and Easter 
Day. Peace or war is fundamentally and basally a re- 
ligious problem. Said the angel chorus that night when 
God invaded Time with His Eternal Son, “Peace on earth 
to men of good will’. While the problem can be thus 
simply stated, it includes all of man’s activities, every- 
where. Peace and war affect all of life, as we know so 
well today. It affects the economy of the world as a 
whole, and of you and me individually. It affects the 
family. It affects courtship and marriage. It affects the 
world-wide mission of the Church. If for no other rea- 
son than its ability to disrupt humanity and human en- 
deavor universally, this problem deserves the Christian’s 
most careful study and prayer. It is a religious prob- 
lem, for it affects man’s relationship with his fellowman 
and with his God. 


Causes of War 

Human sin is the cause of war. The causes of war 
are only aspects of human sin as they are to be found 
in international relationships. It is true that tariffs, cur- 
rency, colonial possesions, access to raw materials, con- 
trol of the seas, immigration restrictions and the foreign 
policies of nations, all contribute their share as the 
specific causes of war. Much time can be profitably 
spent discussing the economic, the political and the so- 
cial causes of war. But none of these factors that are 
given as the causes of war are in themselves good or 
bad. What is important to note is that behind each of 
these factors stand people, stand men and women. Tar- 
itfs, immigration restrictions and the control of the 
seas, for example, do not operate as causes of war apart 
from people. We do not live in a mechanical world. We 
live in a world of people. Unfortunately we have tried 
to hide from this fact in international relations. We 
have claimed that individually we have no responsibility 
for the effect of our national policies upon the people 
of other parts of the world. We have failed to see that 
the human race lives in “one world”. 


Glance for a moment at the problem of gaining 
access to raw materials. No country is completely self- 
sufficient. Even the rapid expansion of synthetics and 
substitutes does not free a nation from depending on 
materials inadequately found within its own borders. The 
more powerful nations hasten to control the sources of 
these vital raw materials. Thus colonial empires were de- 
veloped and with them tariff barriers. In time of war 
enemy nations can not gain access to the open markets 
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where these materials may be sold. Basically the control 
of the important sources of raw materials is a selfish 
course. Other people are deprived of their benefits. Peo- 
ple, you see, are behind every factor that can lead to war. 


People the Cause of War 

St. James in the Scripture lesson traces war and 
tightings to the passions that war within each of us. 
(James 4:1-3) That is the primary source of war. The 
character, ambitions, interests, plans and activities of 
people are the real cause of war. It is natural for an 
individual within a group to provide for his own wants 
first. But when a purely selfish course is followed, other 
people become deprived of their just due. The pursuit of 
a selfish course may come through ignorance of the 
effect on others; it may be through indifference to the 
rights of others; or it may be through wilful intent. 
When the situation becomes acute those other people 
will claim what they consider their rightful share. In a 
slightly different way this is what takes place among 
nations. The selfishness of a nation can be traced to the 
selfishness of groups and of individuals within a nation. 
It is this selfishness and the lack of regard for others 
that has caused nations to miss their opportunities and 
to fail in their responsibilities. The results are the same 
in either case—strife and conflict, because some people 
are deprived of what they consider their just share of 
the. resources of the world. The lack of regard for 
others is the primary cause of war. This is the sin of 
mankind. 

Basis for Peace 

The primary cause of war we have found to be 
rooted in people. Therefore, the basis of peace must 
also find its roots in people. Peace machinery can never 
accomplish the task unless people in all walks of life 
are ready to assume responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace. Without a religious interpretation of life this 
will be impossible. It will not be possible without a 
Christian interpretation of life. The innate selfishness 
of man brought Christ to the cross. It is only through 
the divine love and power there released that men and 
nations can ever live at peace. It is only through the 
divine strength, courage and patience that becomes ours 
in faith that we will be able to maintain peace. 

Christian thinking is. revolutionary thinking, for 
Christ makes us look at what is, and then seeks to draw 
us to what ought to be. Christ makes us repent of things 
as they are. We are sorry about the world’s ills. But 
repentance is more than the shedding of a few tears. 
It means an abrupt “about face”, a turning to God. Then 


we can set off on the path He wants us to travel, a path 
toward peace. 


The primary basis for peace is the fact that God in 
baptism gives us the promise that He is our Father. 
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God makes that promise to all His baptized children, 
everywhere. Therefore, we are brothers and sisters to 
all who have been baptized. Since all men are potentially 
the children of God, all men are potentially our brothers 
and sisters through God. Without this definite religious 
conviction as the foundation of all that we do for the 
fostering and maintenance of peace, our efforts will be 
in vain, for they will be purely human attempts to meet 
the situation. Because God loved us first, we must ex- 
press our love to our fellow-men. 

On this foundation the very causes of war, tariffs, 
immigration restrictions, access to raw materials, can 
become the bases for peace. The way we handle them 
will determine how intent we are on peace. In the 
economic field, for example, we discover that monetary 
gain has been a compelling motive in many countries. But 
this motive has led to the exploitation of people, to mass 
unemployment, to a lack of opportunity for youth. Peo- 
ple, not profit, must be the determining factor in all 
our economic considerations for peace. Service, not gain, 
should be the compelling motive. Whatever economic 
systems are developed, the basis for peace will be found 
in how well human values are protected. 

The Christian Church has recognized its responsi- 
bility to formulate principles for peace. Two confer- 
ences have been held at Delaware, Ohio to bring Chris- 
tian leaders together in order to arrive at Christian prin- 
ciples for peace. At Princeton, N. J., during the sum- 
mer of 1943 an international group of Church leaders 
met for the same purpose. One of the principles which 
is being constantly underlined and which we dare not 
neglect is that vengeance and retaliation only lead to 
further hatred and eventual war. Christian love which 
seeks to transform the sinner is a necessary basis for 
peace. It is easier to hate, than it is to love those who 
do wrong. Only Christ-devoted lives can be filled with 
Christ-like love. 

The function of the Church is to bring into the lives 
of men the forgiving love of God. That love of God then 
overflows the individual and flows through his outward 
behavior. Only through a more intensive evangelizing 
program can we dare hope for peace among nations. 
Only as we feel the responsibility for spreading the 
Gospel Message of God’s love as expressed in the Cross 
on Calvary’s Hill can the true basis for world peace be 
established. 

War is caused by human sin—human selfishness. 
Peace can come only as men repent and accept God’s 
forgiveness and then seek to put that new life-in-God to 
work for ‘their fellowmen. 
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February 13, 1944 
COSTS OF WAR 
Sexagesima Sunday 

II Kings 25:1-21 
Rey. Walter M. Brandt, Newark, Ohio 


Some discerning reader of history has figured out 
that only 268 of the last 4000 years have been without 
war. His satirizing comment is: “It may soon become a 
habit.’ What a habit! What a costly habit! There are 
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no adequate superlatives in any language to describe 
humanity’s inhuman and insane habit of scientific self- 
destruction. To set down its cost requires the employ- 
ment of astronomical figures which become blurred as 
they trail out into infinity. 


Who is equal to the stupendous task of computing 
the costs of war? It is quite beyond the ability of the 
world’s statistical wizards. In the final summary of his 
“Costs of the World War to the American People”, 
J. M. Clark candidly admits: “It is impossible to can- 
vass all the effects of the war, and still more impossible 
to assess their worth and weight. Perhaps all we can 
be sure of is that nothing has remained untouched by 
the war. Everything that has happened has happened 
differently because of the war.” 


Cost in Material Values 

Estimated fiscal costs of war go back only to the 
end of the 18th century. Beginning with the Napoleonic 
wars, 1790-1815, down through twelve principal wars, 
including World War I, 1914-1918, the estimated costs 
have been set down at $219,580,000,000. The costliest of 
all wars is still in progress. The United States alone 
anticipates a national war debt of 250 billion dollars. It 
may be that we are a bit optimistic in our anticipations. 
Here is just a little insight into equipment costs: Flying 
Fortress, $300,000; PC-Boat, $1,360,000; machine gun, 
$600; 500-pound aerial bomb, $150; medium tank, $75,000; 
light tank, $40,000; torpedo, $12,500; Garand rifle, $80; 
37-mm. anti-aircraft gun, $12,325; shells for same, $3.25 
each; hand grenades, 73 cents to $2.57 each; and a depth 
bomb, $100. This is only a partial list of an endless num- 
ber of items of modern warfare. A 2000-pound block- 
buster costs $600. Dropped on a strategic target, it can 
easily destroy ten thousand times its value in dollars 
and cents. 

When this global conflict is over and its estimated 
material costs will be released, a thousand billion dol- 
lars will not be enough to cover them. A recent edi- 
torial in the Newark Advocate, under the caption, “Hit- 
ler’s Cost”, commented on an attempt made by Leon S. 
Wellstone of the Division of Commercial and Economic 
Information to set down in cold figures “how much the 
paper hanger paranoiac of Berlin has cost the world”. 
In an article published in the American Magazine, Mr. 
Wellstone estimates the economic cost at a trillion dol- 
lars. Says the Advocate’s editor: “We do not know how 
much a trillion dollars is, nor does anyone else. The 
sum is incomprehensible. Yet we question whether the 
figures are high enough”. 

But there are other costs of war, far greater than 
mere material and economic costs. 


Cost in Human Values 
The estimated loss in lives in the thirteen wars from 
1790 to 1918 is in excess of 17 million. The toll already 
exacted in the war now raging is fast approaching this 
number and will no doubt exceed it by several millions 
before it is over. 
Consider the conclusion of the aforementioned edi- 
torial. “The war cannot be measured by dollars. How 
can we place a value on a human life? There have been 
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millions of lives sacrificed. Would any mother accept a 
trillion dollars for her son? Would any soldier agree to 
have his eyes burned out and never again see the faces 
of loved ones or look over the mountains, plains or hills 
he called home for a paltry trillion dollars? Any at- 
tempt to estimate in dollars the cost of the war with its 
sorrow and suffering, bereavement and desolation would 
be as futile as to figure how many bushel baskets of stars 
there are in the universe”. 

If it is impossible accurately to estimate the costs 
of war in terms of expendable dollars and lives, it is 
equally impossible to measure them in terms of values 
higher than the material and the physical. 


Cost in Spiritual Values 

The greatest price war exacts is the wanton and 
ruthless destruction of moral and ethical principles and 
War knows no code save the code of military 
“All is fair in love and war’ is more than a 
mere adage. Inevitable incidents of war lose all moral 
quality and become items of sheer military necessity by 
which war itself is governed. 


values, 
necessity. 


A recent editorial in the Christian Century puts it 
this way: “This principle of military necessity is the 
one absolute principle by which nations at war determine 
their acts. It clearly reveals the nature of war as an 
enterprise lying wholly outside the realm in which moral 
judgments are applicable. In war, there is no right and 
wrong, in the ethical sense of these concepts. Nations 
engaged in actual fighting are governed by necessity, not 
by standards of right and wrong. ‘Duty’, in the ethical 
sense, has no place in the whole regime of war. The 
soldier’s phrase, ‘in the line of duty’, means the line 
of action determined by military necessity. The military 
necessity of a specific act is determined by the general 
necessity in which a nation is caught when it once 
pledges its treasures, its manhood and its destiny to the 
arbitrament of sheer might. It is thenceforth in the 
grip of an inexorable compulsion which drives it toward 
the goal of victory in total blindness as to the char- 
acter of the means of achieving it. If a war were waged 
under even a mild acknowledgment of the moral code, 
it would cease to be war; it would be at worst, a 
gentlemanly duel, and at best a friendly game.” 


The editorial concludes with this pointed and tell- 
ing statement: “We shall not be able to talk with moral 
sanity about war until we establish in our thought the 
truth that war is not a duty, but a penalty. War is 
hell! It is the hell into which we have been plunged be- 
cause we failed to do our duty. In hell there are no 
nice moral distinctions. The morning paper contains a 
story from the New Guinea jungle. Under the heading, 
“Yanks Learn to Fight Japs Like Wild Beasts’, the re- 
porter tells of the ‘diabolical’ cunning of the enemy as a 
jungle fighter, and proudly reports that American soldiers 
are ‘learning to feel at home in the jungle ... The Japs 
fight like animals, so our men must learn to fight like 
animals’. He concludes his eulogy of the American 
soldier with the reassuring statement: ‘They are learning 
these things’. This brutalization of American manhood 
is a monstrous military necessity. It is a part of the 
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ghastly price which the hell of war exacts of those who 
are caught in it. The same price is being paid in every 
theater of the war and on every battlefield. Aware of 
the vast and indescribable hideousness of the whole 
regime of war, the Christian will not find his duty in 
fighting—necessity will take care of that!—but in doing 
his repentant best to make sure that, with God’s help, 
we shall not have to fight again.” 


A Cry in the Night 

I heard a cry in the night from a far-flung host, 
From a host that sleeps through the years the last long sleep. 
By the Meuse, by the Marne, in the Argonne’s shattered wood, 
In a thousand rose-thronged church yards through out land. 
Sleep! Do they sleep? I know I heard thetr cry. 
Shrilling along the night like a trumpet blast: 
“We died,” they cried, ‘for a dream. Have ye forgot? 
We dreamed of a world reborn whence wars hed fled, 
Where swords were broken in pieces and guns were rust, 
Where the poor dwelt in quiet, the tich in peace, 
And children played in the streets, joyous and free. 
We thought we could sleep content in a task well done; 
But the rumble of guns rolls over us, iron upon iron 
Sounds from the forge where are fashioned guns anew; 
New fleets spring up in new seas, and under the wave 
Stealthy new terrors swarm, with emboweled death, 
Fresh cries of hate ring out loud from a demagog’s throat, 
While greed reaches out afresh to grasp new lands. 
Have we died in vain, in vain? Is our dream dented? 
You men who live on the earth we bought with our woe, 
Will ye stand idly by while they shape new wats, 
Or will ye rise, who are strong, to fulfill our dream, 
To silence the demagog’s voice, to crush the fools 
Who play with blood-stained toys that crowd new graves? 
We call, we call in the night, will ye hear and heed?”’ 
In the name of our dead will we hear? Will we grant them 
.... sleep? 

(The above poem is by William E. Brooks, and can be found in 


au anthology, “The New Patriotism’, edited by Thomas Curtis 
Clark and Esther A. Gillespie.) 
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February 20, 1944 
Quinquagesima Sunday 
FEEDING AND RECONSTRUCTION 
I John 3:14-18 


Rey. R. E. Van Deusen, Tampa, Florida 


The Spectre of Starvation 

We have to face the grim fact that after the war is 
over, hunger will haunt the peoples of Europe. Mr. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, has sdidt “When the 
armies of our enemies are beaten, the people of many 
countries will be starved and without means of procur- 
ing food; their fields scorched; their cattle slaughtered; 
their tools gone; their factories and mines destroyed; 
refugees from battle, from cruelty, from starvation. Vic- 
tory must be followed by swift and effective action to 
meet these pressing human needs.” Having participated 
in a global war, we must accept the global responsibili- 
ties that come in its wake. It falls to the lot of the 
United States, sheltered as we have been from the actual 
ravages of war, to play a leading part in banishing star- 
vation from the world. 


What Has Been Done 
Already steps have been taken, before the end of 
the war, to meet the challenge of desperate hunger. After 
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much debate as to whether it would strengthen the Nazi 
war machine, shipments of food to relieve the famine in 
Greece were transported and distributed by agents of 
neutral governments; and the experiment was success- 
ful. In December 1942, there was organized the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations (OF- 
RRO) with former Governor Herbert Lehman at its 
head, to act under the Department of State to organize 
American aid to war victims, especially in areas reoccu- 
pied by the United Nations. This group acted effectively 
in meeting the feeding problem in North Africa. It will 
take active control of the food situation in Italy when 


that is made possible by the capitulation of the Axis 
forces there. 


Our Post-War Responsibility 


While as much as possible will be done while the 
war is still in progress, the full impact of the need for 
food relief will come at the close of the war. The stag- 
gering estimate has been made that one-fourth of hu- 
manity will be in dire want! Due to the “scorched-earth 
policy” and the tremendous extent of the many battle- 
fronts, famine areas will be greater at the end of this 
war than in 1919. And -it is expected that the famine 
areas of the Far East, particularly China, will be fully 
as large and as severe as those in Europe. President 
Roosevelt made the pledge in November 1942 that “no 
one will go hungry or without the other means of liveli- 
hood in any territory occupied by the United Nations if 
it is humanly within our powers to make the necessary 
supplies available to them.” 


Must We Feed the World? 


The question comes naturally to our minds, must the 
United States bear the sole responsibility for meeting 
this tremendous problem? Of course not. No matter 
how good our intentions or how productive our fields, 
we could never produce enough to fight a winning bat- 
tle with famine in all parts of the world. No one expects 
us to be an international Santa Claus and feed the world 
singlehanded. The combined resources of the United 
Nations will be marshalled to meet the need. In the fall 
of 1943, representatives of 43 nations met in the United 
States to plan for joint mobilization to stop death by 
starvation, exposure, and medical neglect. Out of this 
meeting has developed a United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


Some Basic Principles 
In order to clarify our understanding of the feeding 
problem and our part in its solution, it might be well to 
state some underlying principles: 


1. The prime purpose of food relief is to provide 
the minimum essentials to keep people alive, and add 
enough to the local supplies so that people will have 
sufficient nourishment to get back on their feet and 
provide for their own self-support. 


2. Such providing of food will be only for the period 
of crisis, which in most areas will end with the first ade- 
quate harvest. 
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3. Special emphasis will be placed on protective 
foods and those rich in vitamins, as being a basic de- 
fense against plagues and epidemics. 


4. The food contribution of each of the United Na- 
tions will be determined by surpluses in that nation, care 
being taken not to endanger the basic nutrition of the 
donor nations. 


5. The arrangements under which food is provided 
will differ with the internal situation. Where a nation is 
famine-stricken and money-impoverished, the food will 
be an outright gift. Whenever possible, however, agree- 
ments will be made by which payment may be made at 
a later date. Some nations will be able to make imme- 
diate payment, and still others will be able to settle by 
barter, giving an equal value of some commodity of 
which they have a surplus. Thus the self-respect of the 
recipient nations will be preserved, and the financial bur- 
den more widely distributed. 


6. In many cases, the shipments of food will be 
supplemented by agricultural supplies: machinery and 
parts for replacement, phosphate and other soil minerals, 
seed for the first harvest. This will in each case be 
based upon known need, the purpose being to enable 
each impoverished country to become agriculturally self- 
supporting at the earliest possible time. They will then 
be able to make their own national contribution to the 
world food supply through international trade. 


7. While the first purpose of the program is hu- 
manitarian—with the more fortunate nations accepting 
their responsibility for sharing their blessings—it is also 
recognized that it will be a direct aid to the building of 
a world where there is good will among nations. 


Other Areas of Reconstruction 

We have been thinking thus far of feeding as the 
first and basic step in reconstruction. There are other 
needs almost equally important: clothing, shelter, medical 
care, education. The same national and international 
groups who are charged with the responsibility for emer- 
gency feeding, will also act in these areas of need. Plans 
are being drawn up now and will be publicized in due 
time, as to the actual program to be carried out. The 
motivating purpose behind the whole movement for re- 
habilitation is that in each suffering nation, men and 
women shall be helped to help themselves, that their 
nations may once more take their place, self-supporting 
and self-respecting, among the family of nations. 


Will We Pay The Price 

This alleviation of suffering on a world-wide scale 
is bound to affect each one of us more or less directly. 
It will mean for one thing the continuance of rationing 
of food, and perhaps of clothing, for some time after 
the war. It may mean that we won't be able to get as 
much of our favorite foods as we want. It will be a 
factor in keeping taxes high after the war, for a pro- 
gram of such a scope calls for the expenditure of large 
sums of money. Are we willing to do it? Will we 
grumble and criticize, or will we do our part to help get 
public opinion in favor of it? Are our horizons broad 
enough that we want the compassion which Christ taught 
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and lived to be made real on a world-wide basis, even 
though it means some reduction in our own personal 
standard of living? 


Love Is Stronger Than Hate 

Love, as it governs the relations between men and 
nations, has been through an eclipse these past few 
years, with the clouds of war obscuring its warmth and 
light. But we have been saying through it all that love 
is stronger than hate, and will eventually triumph. Let’s 
prove it! Let’s make it come true! Let’s play our part 
by forgetting our petty inconveniences, by refusing to 
be guilty of national selfishness, by openly supporting 
and enthusiastically backing our country’s contribution 
toward healing the wounds of the world. 
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February 27, 1944 
The First Sunday in Lent 
DOTTING THE LAND WITH CHURCHES 
Acts 15:36; 40, 41 
Rev. George B. Ammon, Chester, Pa. 
Beginnings 

Our churches of America share in the results of the 
intense fervor which motivated Paul and has continued to 
motivate all who seek to dot the land with churches. 
Outside of the gospel accounts, the New Testament is 
the chronicle of planting the Church in the Gentile world, 
building the Church and confirming (strengthening) the 
Church through years of persecution. 

Paul and his companions were the apostles of Jesus 
to do a hard job and to do it in face of opposition by 
the narrow Jewish elements of his day and the inherent 
antagonism of the pagan gentile world. 

Some such passion for dotting the land with churches 
motivated the leaders of the 19th century missionaries, 
who went out from England and America to spread the 
seed of the Word. Where this seed has been faithfully 
planted and the work of cultivation and watering faith- 
fully attended to the Church has been blessed with fruit 
and increase by God. 


Dotting America with Churches 

Henry Melchior Muhlenberg was much like Paul in 
his zeal to establish the Church in new territory. Churches 
already begun before his arrival found new hope in his 
energy and ability to organize. Other churches sprung 
up as the frontiers were pushed westward, the direct 
and indirect result of the labors of one with the passion, 
“the Church must be planted”. To Muhlenberg America 
was a land of challenge. 

The America of trailer camps and government hous- 
ing developments is an America filled with challenge. 
Here in an industrial area with the large segments of 
society converging in narrow confines is a tremendous 
opportunity for us to reach out and help “uprooted Am- 
ericans”, Here is a chance to expand our influence. 

Millions of youth in camps throughout America are 
requiring the establishment of many chapels where the 
army of chaplains is doing much good for the men and 
women in the armed forces. Here there are many who 
have found God and a real value to life in Christ. 
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In the large areas untouched by Christianity where 
people live and work we need a lot of churches to ad- 
minister the sacraments and to preach the Word. If the 
cities where over-churched areas exist could share their 
abundance with those who sorely need religious help, our 
problem would be materially solved. It remains for youth 
to help in the post-war world to right some of these in- 
equalities. 


Practically Speaking 

There are many who raise protests against “foreign 
missions” and yet who cannot get interested in American 
Missions. To dot the land with churches is the program 
of the Board of American Missions and is a tremendous 
job. With 36 cents out of every dollar going to this 
Board (more than any other Board receives) there is 
at present a real program of setting up mission congre- 
gations. Now if we cannot afford to build a branch 
Sunday School or set up a new congregation in our 
community, we surely can give more support through 
our offerings to the whole program of the whole Church. 
The more financial aid we give, the quicker America will 
find her millions fed with the bread of life and her sick 
healed in soul and her character elevated and strength- 
ened. The sooner we “dig” the sooner we will “dot”. 


Almost 800 mission congregations in the United 
Lutheran Church in America led by 543 missionaries and 
workers have been influencing 136,265 persons in 1942. 
This is a tangible result of many years of planting the 
Church throughout America. This splendid work must 
go on. This organized dotting the Church is partly our 
responsibility as young people. 


What Can We Do As Leaguers? 


Young people who are just “out” of High School, 
and just “in” a war-world will find their greatest chal- 
lenge to “dot the land with churches” in the cultivation 
of such zeal as characterized Paul and Muhlenberg and 
the planters of God’s Word. 


The focus of America’s youth today is upon war 
and its glory. Our energies are turned fully into the 
channels of “attack”, “bombs”, “conquest” and “destruc- 
tion”. It is difficult for youth to realize in the turmoil 
of today the tragedy of tomorrow. We are often so 
blinded by the closeness of the war and its consequence 
that we cannot see the challenge of the future peace and 
its committments. 


We are bound to a tremendous program of recon- 
struction, rehabilitation and recovery after war. If we 
prepare well for the days that lie ahead, it will be by 
diligent study of the Bible to ground us in the ways of 
love; an intense desire to motivate us for the work of 
love; and an undying passion to dot the land with 
churches. 

We need the skills of the craftsmen to design these 
churches of the future. We need the abilities of the 
youth of America to build tomorrow’s church. We need 
the courage of youth to stand for and work in the church. 
We need the moral backbone and Christian determina- 
tion of youth to continue the real life blood of her teach- 
ings—to spread His Word and His Work. 
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INDIANA 
The Executive Committee of the Luther League of Indiana 


; The Luther League of Indiana’s Executive Committee met in 
its annual year-end meeting on Sunday, November 28th, at Fort 


Wayne. The officers and departmental secretaries attended services at 
Trinity English Lutheran Church and then enjoyed dinner as a 
reserved party at the Keenan Hotel. 


The business meeting was held in the Y. W. C. A, Mrs. Esther 
Emrick, President, in charge. Minutes of the Convention held at 
Lake Wawasee last July were reviewed and plans started for the 
next annual Convention which will be held at Oakwood Park, 
Wawasee, July 9th and 10th, 1944. Revision of the Constitution 
was given consideration and the reports of the work of the secre- 
taries were discussed. Miss Dorothy Haeb of Elkhart, who was 
elected Corresponding Secretary at the Convention in July, has 
been accepted for enlistment in the WAVES and is awaiting her 
assignment. Her resignation, effective as of her date of entry into 
Service, was accepted. Miss Betty Marling of Elkhart was elected 
by the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy. Those in attend- 
ance at the meeting besides Mrs. Emrick, the President, and Miss 
Haeb, were: Hilda Menchhofer, Batesville, Extension Secretary ; 
Margery Warren, Elkhart, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Allen K. 
Trout, Auburn, Intermediate Secretary; Rev. A. K. Trout, Pastor 
Advisor; Frederick Krieger, Batesville, President of the S. E. Dis- 
trict Luther League; William W. Allen, Fort Wayne, President of 
the N. E. District; Ferris Bower, Monroeville, Treasurer. Visitors 
were: Ruth Menchhofer, Delores Fiersce and Norma Kessens of 
Batesville and Betty Marling. A meeting of officers is planned for 
a later date to be held in the south part of the State in order to 
confer with those who could not travel the distance for this meeting. 


CANADA 
Executive Notes 


The semi-annual] meetings .of the Executive Committee of the 
Canada Synod Luther League never start on time—and October 
23rd was no exception. The exception came when the committee 
adjourned in reasonable time, with all its business complete. Not 
that there wasn’t much ground to cover—but all reports were 
written (except one left half-finished in the typewriter by one of 
those who came in late) and discussion was kept quite closely to 
the matter in hand by chairman Gar Raymond. 


One “big”? item on the agenda was the welcoming of Herb 
Gastmeier, new president of the Kitchener District, to the executive. 
He takes the place of “‘little’ Mary Cater. But Mary comes right 
back on the executive as assistant treasurer. The R. C. O. C. takes 
so much of Private Walter Hachborn’s time and energy that he 
tendered his resignation as treasurer. However, with the help of an 
assistant he has agreed to carry on. His report, by the way, shows 
the League finances to be in good shape. 


Reports from the districts told of excellent conventions and 

rallies with Rev. J. W. Frease and concentration on the 17-Point 
Program. . . . Marguerite Spencer wants names of people, especially 
laymen, who wili write topics for the Luther League Review. 
And Jack Preuter wants another $40 to raise the Sustaining Mem- 
bership for 1943 to $200.00. ... And the War Services Committee 
wants more names of those on active service. . And Florence 
Weicker wants some help with a Senior-Intermediate Workers’ Con- 
ference which is to be held soon. . . . And the executive wants an 
invitation for the biennial convention next fall. 


The League is certainly interested in the Summer Camp if cne 
may judge by the amount of time given to the camp report. There 
was applause when it was announced that Gar Raymond had do- 
nated a $100.00 Victory Bond to the League fund for a permanent 
site. The fund is still open, and now stands at $685.63. 

That the League is also interested in the College and Seminary 
at Waterloo is evident from the appointment of a committee under 
Rev. Norman Berner to plan ways and means of giving more pub- 
licity to and raising funds for the institution. One idea proposed 
was the selling of seals or stickers that would carry some picture 
or message about Waterloo. 

The girls of St. Peter’s, Kitchener, provided a very welcome 
supper for the executive members. 


They Say... 


Rachel Hoffman was elected President of the re-organized East- 
ern District meeting in Pembroke on October 17. She sends us the 
minutes of the convention and here are some of the things “‘they say”: 


“Aproximately 70 Leaguers registered opening devotions 
by Rev. J. Hamester welcome by Lola Hubert, Pembroke 
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- greetings by Garfield Raymond... explanation of the Luther 
League of America program by Rev. J. Frease address by 
Marguerite Spencer on the work of the educational department 

pageant, ‘The Good Samaritan’, by the Pembroke Leagues 
and Junior Choir... a very inspiring sermon by Rev. J. W. Frease 
on “Victory Through Faith’... The following officers were elected: 
President, Rachel Hoffman, Pembroke; Vice-President, Robert 
Langen, Arnprior; Secretary, Alma Wolff, Arnprior; Treasurer, 
Wanda Shirley, Ottawa; Pastoral Delegate, Rev. J. Hamester, Pem- 
broke. Department Secretaries will be appointed by the executive 
ccemmittee and the district will follow the 17-Point Program.” 


From Pembroke to Preston to hear Herb Sohrt cive this go04 
news: “At the monthly business meeting of November Jih it was 
decided that the annual skating party for the Leagues of the sur- 
rounding territory would again be held at the local arena on Janu- 
ary 17th with the arena band to supply the music ... The League 
wound up its swing bowling activities at the local bowling alleys, 
followed by lunch at the Coffee Bar.” 


Up to Kitchener where Kaye Miller reports that “Rev. C. S. 
Roberts spoke on ‘John Geddie, Missionary from Canada’, at the 
fellowship hour in St. Matthew’s on November 7th. John Geddie’s 
wonderful work is shown in the inscription on a plaque which has 
been put up on the island of Aneityum in the New Hebrides group of 
the South Sea Islands—‘When he landed in 1848 there were no 
Christians here; when he left in 1872 there were no heathen’.” 


Following their business and devotional meeting, the members 
of St. Peter’s, Kitchener, wrote a letter to each Leaguer on active 
service enclosing a copy of the district convention program. 


Laurine Dammeier writes: “In honor of the 23rd birthday of 
Sgt. Kenneth Schlegel who is reported missing with the R. C. A. F. 
overseas, the Hesson Road League held its monthly meeting at the 
home of his parents. The topic was ‘What To Do When Trouble 
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Comes’. 


Gladys Quehl, newly-elected publicity secretary of St. John’s, 
Waterloo, reports Mrs. Marguerite Spencer recently presented a book 
review of ‘The Catalyst’’. The League decided to donate knitted arti- 
cles to the Young Women’s Guild for the Christmas boxes for those 
in service. 


From Betty Seitzer in Stratford we learn that Zion Intermediates 
had a Hallowe’en Social on October 22nd, and the Seniors on October 
25th. The schoolroom was decorated in orange and black for the 
occasion. Both Leagues heard reports by their delegates to the dis- 
trict convention and will work on the 17 Point Program. The group 
system in the Senior League has been revised with Elsie Wettlaufer. 
Cora Klein and Fred Gildner as leaders. Five new members were 
welcomed into the group and Grace Tough was appointed war serv- 
ice secretary. Christmas cards and sacred calendars are being sold 
by both groups. 


Brodhagen League observed Missionary Sunday with three special 
talks: “India Calls’? by Jack Prueter; ‘‘The Church’s Response” 
by Edgar Elligsen; and “Another Luther League Opportunity” by 
Rev. Wm. Schultz. The topic, “A Friend in Need’’, was discussed 
by Dorothy Scherbarth and Rev. Schultz conducted the Bible study 
period. The winners of the penny-gathering contest were the groups 
of Marie Meyer and Dorothy Scherbarth. They will be entertained 
by the losers at a social. The proceeds of $23.13 will be used for 
missions. The 17-point efficiency program has been adopted by 
the League. 


Gadshill League discussed the topic, ‘“Being a Good Steward”, 
under three headings: “My Time’, ‘““My Talents’? and ‘“‘My Treas- 
ure’, presented by Ralph Berg, Magdaline Kellar and John. Berg. 
Isobel Forrest conducted a Bible questionnaire. The confirmation 
class was entertained at a banquet in the basement of the church. 
George Kollman conducted the devotiona! period and the topic was 
given by Norman Zinn. 


Mildred Boundy has been appointed publicity secretary for the 
Winsor League, so we hope to hear from them often. She says: 
“We have a roll of 14 active members and 7 honorary members con- 
sisting of the boys in the services. The League presented a _ three- 
act play and conducted a dime brigade. The entire proceeds were 
donated to the fund for building a new church after the war. Five 
Christmas boxes have been mailed to th» boys overseas and ten 
more are being prepared for those still in Canada. Beginning this 
month we are planning to attend the bi-inonthly rallies of the Detroit 
district.” 


Lantern slides of the Lutheran mission work in India were shown 
at a missionary meeting of the Tavistock League to which mem- 
bers of the congregation were invited. Helen Rudy read an explana- 
tion of the pictures. A letter from Seaman Russel Seltzer was read 
and the League made plans to have a ‘“‘letter writing social’. The 
new Efficiency Program was adopted by the League. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Young People 


Quota Senior 
15—Northern California $48.00 S51505 
1—Southern California ... 129.00 139.60 
Columbia District “3... 1. 48.00 1.75 
13—Connecticut ......-.. 137.00 150.51 
17—Plorida ) verses ielele ser 76.00 92.36 
16—Georgia-Alabama ..... 165.00 223.19 
6——Dllinoismmmrileiiereieletsre cio 417.00 501.32 
Vi —<Indianay Aries seiler=\s 01 0)e 201.00 224.75 
25 —— Low ameter ciaisisierer rere 265.00 265.00 
19——Kansase wtcistaiieiielsierels 201.00 201.00 
3—Kentucky-Tennessee 69.00 69.00 
GSWErsyBerGl  ongagpodK000 505.00 685.24 
10—Michigan ............ 131.00 139.26 
27—Midwest .........-+- 140.00 149.40 
INittanes Otammer ie eteereetsire rere 218.00 168.20 
7—Mississippi ..........+ 23.00 23.00 
ME EMIGHEE soconcocodes 12.50 12.50 
Wiebraskcaue Weienorre coerce: 158.00 137.50 
2—New Jersey 198.00 300.49 
26—New York ... 1,006.00 1,033.99 
9—North Carolina 1,239.00 1,390.77 
B——ONiOW eer cereers .. 549.00 668.81 
Pacific Northwest ...:.... 68.00 33357, 
Pennsylvania: 

22—Central Penna. 1,237.00 1,310.09 
21—Ministerium ....... 2,185.00 Dtdi7-o3 
18—Pittsburgh ....... - 630.00 699.50 
12—Rocky Mountain ..... 56.00 57.03 
24—South Carolina ...... 655.00 680.33 
DO—— Lexaswmcieiers cre ciele.sietsiere 120.00 110.59 
WaT OUT ameter. creer ausvevaioeecys 646.00 27.26 
4—West Virginia ........ 92.00 116.34 
23 ——WiSCONSIe a sjetsteterajereiels 110.00 110.00 
Inter, Rally—Canada ..... 
(Canada) Wejeccic crereveleceietexewiersicle 387.18 
IMamitobaguber-ceteicle etiere stores 44.00 
Penna. Alumni 3. s0 0+ 2 5.55 
St. John’s, Tipton, Sask. . 6.50 
Frederick L. L., St. Thomas, VI. 5.00 
L. L. of Puerto Rico .... 40.00 
$12,379.26 
xk wk wk * 
1943 DUES 
December 1, 1943 
State Billed 
G—=INOMdion (CEINESREY coobcoca0bomodEeds $26.25 
14—Southern California .......... eecies 71.00 
(Genet “aA dasuroccovogcr 212.50 
9—Columbia District 12.50 
19—Connecticut ..... 44.50 
Q=——Klorida, sds see siete eine 40.25 
10—Georgia-Alabama 78.75 
Wie. Seosodasocodgons0000 312.50 
2O——Tndiana aiick sacl ccs e’ais rece ace ates Staveceietons 134.50 
13—Iowa ........ SOGOOOGORO SS@CCODDCDORO 92.75 
Keainsastmmervoriieleiettereioicieloteteletotereletetetoretelciererote 91.25 
1—Kentucky-Tennessee mise averohereloveraravone verevere 49.25 
2 Amn MI Ary Lani irs si ckateerscousvs-s7s tor enersteievei reuseeterete 376.75 
il ———IVEICHI gan ererstereielsievelelsi elevele vets ei clanecetara ate 60.00 
V5 ——- Mid wESt serci\eleleciocxecisieysreveieisie stetelevoveietere 145.00 
Wiinweso tamara sreterettateters stereistenetatelstercteleverelersrene 140.50 
IMNESISSID Dil tsesisva ctetetrtarcrclecetetei cust tearaietenere 18.75 
S——Wlonitatlamanrsrerusteleleicrelstsiereiets aiatetcrevcicieretsrere 16.25 
Z3——nN Cbraskawwe-tacre delerisctoreks helen ete estate 104.50 
SoU MEY SaoudoatoasopooauDet 5 132.00 
ING? NAGE op oononconanocoOnnOBOn0 o BaGOO 425.00 
12—North Carolina ........ sHAoodoNoOAO 760.25 
PA = ORION oars seis eon eiere cite clerateon ae Sousa 350.00 
16—Pacific Northwest ............ eieverstele 33.50 
Pennsylvania : 
Central/-Pennsylvania gs epielc ise laiciele ei Sere 635.75 
Ministeériumi 22-1s10 icoloporeletntcleleis etereve ese 1,218.50 
IPabtsburghw caerete voloxeciee cierto “491.75 
5 ILOCKY MIM OLINtaln merereresreretercteress iol tetrecrie 31.75 
17—South Carolina ........ ono onnoodes 392.25 
Miexase qocce sieeve siie teres: ; 
| Sa VATS UA ee eteeieieiere eiele eis : 
4—West Virginia 
22—Wisconsin 


$7,057.50 


Thirty 


Inter. 


$5.00 
-90 


73.37 
3.00 


34.20 


22.20 
160.24 
6.00 


10.00 
4.50 


19.42 


$338.83 


$5,757.60 
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Quota 
Northern California ........-+-ee+secseers $48.00 
Southern California ......5-....2.--.-+-e:: 129.00 
(OEE Balen eomoroddonobao coonoadomoT.o0 95.00 
Golumbia District! erreteccteteialctelatsie rete rtersiere 48.00 
@onnecticut | Aacie ccerie cus tere ere eleiete lalever tenet 137.00 
iorida.  cvarereterseestersioteneterslon eheienstal=ysuekereletous 76.00 
Georgia- Alabama <2 os see eleieiineistietsls -iaieieial= 165.00 
TlinGiss bern tector ceiekera einieeeletenetererttar 417.00 
IGGtENE ino cecuGapacshues onda U ROU oeeodaS 201.00 
LO Wie US reeon coe ei ate royale vo tencitorte cerarsticl evoneeneponetstene 265.00 
KeanSast oe cae clate:clerotstaee ol chetsbeied nataio erste reisrolanae 201.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ......---+-++-+-0-0- 69.00 
Maryland: i secteneitieiclelevotetteteneterel-letetstseietolels 505.00 
Micha gam ele cis eleeteneseteuehel sel reratakoRatcle abel ioKol=h= 131.00 
WMhGksae cpoduonemoaanmonontodcogornondot 140.00 
Minnesota Gecnctertiocts Sererercsl cleeremaratattefevetion-veusts 218.00 
NGREREeD. GgogedcnoonoooDecogcouccnOD00 23.00 
if Kenko i Baers SiC cAI oR ODO OHO erro a 12.50 
INGORE BooAcenacdsouuoas obo odoooduaT os 158.00 
NG USES oobabsdcanotvessun scone dopants 198.00 
News More ccleaner cle nce steipteteteueiekepetermtary velar aa 1,006.00 
North Garolinamere erste set err iacr 1,239.00 
(OMtiol “Gaede chor oonoet oomroonkuomanDs 549.00 
Pacific: INorthwest, jcvuiecssoicrs ile iiereleteletctotels 68.00 
Pennsylvania: 
GentrallPennsylvania veri cts en 1,237.00 
Mimastertita. free tetnernie wccctereucamnerene meres 2,185.00 
Dalida o Anpamancooageoocotbeucoor 630.00 
Roelksy, Miowmbatar yep rere re reternseletel tell-tale 56.00 
South (Catolinay jae citere oeereretarectercierens 655.00 
Hives ccm eee Spero. recone aboce occu ot 120.00 
AWbis-sbsbele po gab enam de obneodbcecoasan0PSc0GGC 646.00 
Nese Waibdeatbel, ooagocancandeauocenoeoocoe 92.00 
WiscOmsitil scm iies nie steele terse etatetensieiatertere 110.00 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 


January 1 to December 31, 1943 


Total 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. 

11—Nor. California.. $15.00 $32.00 $25.00 $2.00 
2—-Southern California ee 00 55.00 10.00 30.00 
§8—Canada_ -:.... << 120.00 171.00 100.00 16.00 
Columbia District ... 25.00 10.00 10.00 
5—Connecticut ..... 25.00 25.00 15.00 
8—Florida” 2 ....5- 25.00 35.00 10.00 
1—Georgia-Alabama 45.00 80.15 43.15 2.00 
Rlittois Qaim aaettere 175.00 135.05 80.05 20.00 
Emdiania. ocrertectsvemin store 85.00 64.17 26.92 22.25 
P= Towa vite acre crs 55.00 55.00 15.00 19.00 
Kansas) 260 sone: 80.00 69.50 10.00 4.50 
Kentucky-Tennessee 30.00 5.00 5.00 
12—Maryland ...... 215.00 234.36 108.36 36.00 
6—Michigan ....... 35.00 74.00 17.00 12.00 
Midwest 37.00 35.00 2.00 
Minnesota i 27.00 10.00 7.00 
Mississippi 3 8.5.0 6.00 2.50 
Montana 5 
14—Nebraska ...... 60.00 65.50 40.50 20.00 
9—New Jersey ..... 75.00 116.38 40.00 15.00 
New. Work) (Simin nee 240.00 219.50 132.50 67.00 
North Carolina -..... 425.00 406.00 287.00 89.00 
O) shiek Autor cecoto sore 200.00 205.50 115.50 15.00 
Pacific Northwest 20.00 1.00 1.00 
Pennsylvania: 

16—Central Penna. 360.00 380.76 95.00 176.75 

13—Ministerium .. 655.00 733.25 203.55 242.00 

Pittsburgh eyievclers 275.00 94.10 10.00 47.00 
Rocky Mountain ... 20.00 13.00 . 8.00 
10—South Carolina .. 220.00 303.00 127.00 161.00 
Texas ....+.....00- 45.00 25.00 15.00 5.00 
15—Virginia ....... 180.00 185.02 164.68 20.34 
4—West Virginia 40.00 50.00 10.00 
WiisConsiniieiay. series 25.00 3.00 3.00 
Mianitobaleeaneeenene 7.00 5.00 2.00 


Paid 


$50.00 


Gift 
Alumni 
Mem’) 
$5.00 
15.00 
55.00 


10.00 
25.00 
35.00 
35.00 
15.00 
21.00 
55.00 


90.00 
45.00 


10.00 


5.00 
61.38 
20.00 
30.00 
75.00 


109.01 
287.70 
37.10 
5.00 
15.00 
5.00 


40.00 


$3,925.74 $1,772.21 $1047.34 $1106.19 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 


December, 1943 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 5 

Nels Jensen 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 35 
CANADA, total 41 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 2 
CONNECTICUT, total 5 
FLORIDA, total 7 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 13 


Luther Leaguers in the Service, by Jerusalem Ebenezer 


Luther League, Rincon, Ga. 
ILLINOIS, total 31 
Marcena Kraemer 


Albert Kaltwasser, Memorialized by Greater St. Louis District- 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


INDIANA, total 27 
IOWA, total 17 
KANSAS, total 5 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, total 1 
Christ Luther League, Jeffersontown, Ky. 
MARYLAND, total 59 
L. A. Fry, Washington, D. C. 
MICHIGAN, total 19 
MIDWEST, total 8 
MINNESOTA, total 9 
Rev. H. J. Motz-Kus 
Veronica Bogenschutz 
Howard Rice, by St. Mark’s Luther League, Fargo, N. D. 
MISSISSIPPI, total 2 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA, total 22 
Rey. Walter Traub 
Friedens Luther League, Pappilion 
Trinity Luther League, Columbus 
Mildred Engle, by Trinity Luther League, Columbus 
Rev. Alfred J. Duis 
NEW JERSEY, total 30 


Julius Harting Dorothy Hon 
Emma Schaefer Harry C. Meier 
NEW YORK, total 86 
Helen Smith Herbert Pratt 
Carolyn Smith Mrs. Herbert Pratt 
Mrs. John K. Logan Wilbur A. Sensinger 
Charles W. Rosell Janet Kennedy 
Jane E. Rosell Adelaide Johnson 
Betty Sager Rev. C. P. Jensen 
Mildred Kuhn Sister Ida Steuerwald 
Hazel J. Kuhn Margaret M. Lange 
Wilhelmina Shuhart Ruth Krautwurst 
Donald W. Prigge Carl Martens 
Virginia Rumpf Vera Albrecht 
Ruth M. Erlenback Jeanne Merriman 


Marguerite Emily Holderle 
John Kenneth Logan, S. F. 1/C 
Long Island District Luther League 
Syracuse District Luther League 
Christ Luther League, Floral Park 
Luther League 
Our Leaguers in Service, by Young People’s Group, First 
Luther League, Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. Fred W. Heins, by Genesee Valley District 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 144 
OHIO, total 42 
Ruth Renz 
Canton-Youngstown Federation 
Luther League Rallies 
Intermediate Group, St. John’s Lutheran Church, Zanesville 
Naomi Linsenmayer 
Luther Leaguers in the Service, by Luther League of Ohio 
Andrew Dropko, S. 2/C 
Senior Group, Hilltop Luther League, Columbus, Ohio 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 1 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Central Pennsylvania, total 104 Ada Henry 
Russell E. Thompson Mr. and Mrs. Paul Wier 
William H. Emhardt Robert T. Menges 
Dr. Conrad F. Hellwege Zion Luther League 
Mrs. M. L. Slothour Susan M. Kurzenknabe 


Chaplain George D. Laird, by St. Paul’s Luther League, Felton 
Rey. Richard C. Wolf, by St. Paul’s Luther League, 
Spring Grove 
Bethlehem Intermediate Luther League, Harrisburg 
Harry E. Hoffman, by Young People’s Luther League, 
Christ Lutheran Church, Shrewsbury 
Boys in Service, by St. Peter’s Luther League, York 
Christ Luther League, Spry 
Ministerium, total 317 
Intermediate Group, Trinity Luther League, Lansdale 


Margaret Oelschlager Kathryn Fry 

Charles A. Kline Minerva Hartranft 

William Miller Helen Smith 

Dr. Henry G. Deininger Mrs. M. Verna Wagner 

Harvey Kiefaber Mrs. Duncan Hart 

Doris Rutt Paul I. Gable 

Mrs. Clarence Reitz Hilda P. Brown 

Lois Eichner Mrs. Roy Jones 

Rey. Myron Eichner Miss Regina E. McClune 

Alverta Keith Christine E. Schaeffer 

Grace Richenbach Elizabeth Deck 

Mrs. Ada Fry Daisy Hilliar 

Boys and Girls in the Service, by Trinity Luther League, 
Pottsville 


JANUARY, 1944 


St. John’s Luther League, Scranton 
Ray Martin, Jr., Memorialized by St. James Luther League, 
Columbia 
Rev. Asa Wohlson 
William McLean 
Robert Winters 
Florence Winters 
Pittsburgh, total 53 
Betty Jane Ross 
Margaret Benzer 
Miriam Meckey 
Pvt. Edwin W. Jordan, USMC., Memorialized by Mt. Zion 
Luther League, N. S. Pittsburgh 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, total 5 

SOUTH CAROLINA, total 180 
Cpl. Julius H. Mappus, Jr. 
Lieut. John H. Disher, Jr. 
Pyt. Herbert L. Alexander 
T /Sgt. Norman A. Brinker 
Albert Bullwinkle, USCG 
Pyt. Richard W. Jantzen 
Capt. Wilfred Knoblach 
Chester A. Guerry, USN 
Carl V. Schnieder, USCG 
Louis G. Lilienthal, Jr. 
Henry Charles Mortens, E.M. 3/€ 
J DS Zecbst. Jr: 
William O. Pfaehler, S. 1/C 
Albert Leonard Schneider, Seaman 2 /C 


Erick Kampeneyer John P. Connolly, Jr. 
Louis A. Sullivan Capt. Ruth Chamberlain 
Pvt. Wm. C. Eberhardt Pic. George O. Nadol 
Carston H. Miller Walter A. Renken, Jr. 
Pvt. Wilmot M. Wolff Pfc. John H. Loester 
Fred Friedericks Pfc. William D. Behlmer 
Capt. Gerhardt J. Sulustedt John Stelljes 

Lieut. Col. Karl I. Buse Lieut. W. A. Mappus 
Sgt. James S. Murray Winnie Butt 

Lieut. Com. John H. Kangeter Albert Armstrong 
Lieut. Thos. L. Smith, Jr. Billy Armstrong 

Ensign Ralph B. Smith Capt. F. J. Aiuhel, Jr. 


Commander W. L. A. Wellbrock 
Capt. Henry Winston Guthke 
1st Lieut. William G. Souder, Jr. 
TEXAS, total 29 
First English Lutheran Church, Austin 
VIRGINIA, total 47 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Opequon 
Marion Intermediate Luther League, Marion 
Marion Conference Luther League 
Ascension Luther League, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Salem Luther League, Parrottsville, Tenn. 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Toms Brook, Va. 
St. James Luther League, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Betty Ann Byers, Neubert, Tenn. 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson 
Edith Richardson 
Hensil B. Arehart 
Norma Ruth Mangum 
Eleanor Sheets 
Laura Virginia Foults 
V. T. Moyer 
Eloise Trussell 
Aileen Fox 
Mary Grace Scherer 
Luther League of Virginia 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 3 
WISCONSIN, total 3 
MANITOBA, total 3 


Albert Kaltwasser 
Memorialized by Greater St. Louis District Luther League, 
Illinois 
Ray Martin, Jr. 
Memorialized by St. James Luther League, Columbia, Penna. 
Pvt. Edwin W. Jordan, USMC., 
Memorialized by Mt. Zion Luther League, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEWS! NEWS! 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Up north to Normandy where Rev. E. F. Sterz showed the 
League lantern slides on ancient and modern Rome. In his remarks 
on the pictures he pointed out the gateway through which the Apostle 
Paul passed when he was taken as a prisoner to Rome. 


From Marie Schuurkamp, the. Owen Sound publicity secretary, 
we are glad to learn that their Leaguers have been active in interest- 
ing the newly-confirmed in the young people’s activities by inviting 
them to fellowship meetings. 

Chesley Leaguers met at the home of Betty Minke to hear a 
topic, “Home Life in British Guiana’, given by Esther Pfeffer. At 
the following meeting, held at the home of Thelma Knapp, the 
address for the evening was delivered in interesting style by Pilot 
Officer Hugh Swartz on his trips to Africa. 


Hanover District executive met at the home of the secretary, 
Verna Binkle, on November 5th. It was decided to have a district 
missionary project to assist in the welfare of local missions. In order 
to overcome the isolation created through the rationing of tires and 
gasoline the executive plans to publish a district bulletin. 


“Have you heard the good news,’ asks Delton Glebe, “that 
our Canada League Missionary Secretary, formerly Irene Tegler, is 
now known to us as Mrs. Wesley?’ Congratulations and best 


wishes ! 
—NORMAN BERNER 
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HOW TO MAKE THE MEETINGS GO! 
(Continued from Page 18) 

Lantern—Pictures may be used with the lantern 
illustrating the topic and leading to discussion, 
prayer and conclusions. 

Movies—occasionally it may be possible to obtain 
films of the topic, or occasionally the League may 
attend a movie and then discuss it. 

Not all the preparation can be made by the leaders. 

If a League meeting is going to be really good, many 
members (or all of them) should be making preparation 
to take part. The Educational Secretary and Commit- 
tee can help here and see that some at least are prepar- 
ing to make the discussion of the topic worth while. Our 
meetings are supposed to be League meetings—not church 
services with sermons or addresses, lectures or talks to 
which all but the one giving the talk, listen and say and 
do nothing else. They are League meetings in which all 
should take part. Each one has a responsibility to be 
ready to enrich the whole meeting. It need not always 
be a talk. It may be a song, suggestion of a hymn, a 
prayer, a picture, cartoon, even a joke which would help 
to impress the idea. All should be thinking of the topic 
all the week before the meeting and getting ready to be 
a real member, not just a hanger-on. 

There will be more about all this next month. 

Watch this page!!!! 
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HOW WILL THEY RETURN? 
(Continued from Page 8) 


are learning to wrestle with God in prayer. In their 
many and varied temptations they have triumphed only 
by and through prayer. Daily they have held converse 
with the heavenly Father. They now know the value 
of prayer and would.no more dispense with it than the 
scientist would dispense with his laboratory or test tube. 
Yes, many of our service men will return to us not only 


Thirty-two 


as national heroes but as true prayer warriors, as heroes 
of God. They will come back to us as Christian men 
in whose lives prayer has played a very vital and es- 
sential role. 

How will they return? Not all will return in the 
same manner nor with the same attitude. There will be 
many who will react in the manner we have discussed. 
There will be others who will forget the lessons they are 
learning and slip back into the old attitude toward life. 
But all of them, in their future lives as useful citizens, 
will be affected by the attitude of the people at home, 
the way in which they are helped to bridge the gap 
from military life to civilian occupations. It is time 
that parents and friends and pastors begin to formulate 
plans and programs for their proper reception and care. 

The return of our service men should prove to be a 
real blessing and benediction to both the home and the 
Church. God grant that it may be so! 
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A CUPID’S TOUR OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 12) 
Spain—“The Spanish Cavalier” 

The old love song may be given as a tableau, in 
costume or as a shadow-picture behind a lighted sheet 
with the audience in darkness. In the same manner, 
“Rose Maria” can represent Italy, and “Arabia” can be 
represented by the beautiful Bedouin love song, “Till the 
Sands of the Desert Grow Cold”. 

Turkistan—“The Bride’s Hand” 

The bridegroom must identify the hand of his bride, 
whom he has never seen and who stands among a num- 
ber of women. 

Give each girl a sheet of paper on which to trace 
the outline of her hand. Shuffle the sheets and give one 
to each boy. When he has found the girl whose hand 
he holds he has found his partner for the refreshment 
period. The refreshments consist of fruit punch, poured 
by the nautical social committee out of huge bottles 
labeled, “Love Potion”, heart-shaped cookies, and candy 
hearts. 

The Home Port 

At home the travelers enjoy group singing of a few 
modern love songs, such as “The Long, Long Trail”, 
“The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise”, “Sometime”. 

Then follows a not-too-lingering “Goodnight”. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 


AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


INVESTIGATE 


the educational opportunities at Wittenberg. In addition to 
a full Liberal Arts program, professional and pre-professional 
courses are available in the following fields: 


Business Administration Hospital Dietetics 


Dentistry Industrial Designing 
Education Interior Decorating 
Elementary teacher-training Law 
Secondary teacher-training Medicine 
Engineering Music 
Fine Arts Nursing 
Health and Physical Education Social Service 
Home Economics Theology 


For information address 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE Springfield, O. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Hamma Divinity School 


(Founded 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Schools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 


For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 

Preparation for Medecine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 

Personal attention to the individual student. 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses 
Henry J. Arnold, President Louis F. Hackemann, Dean 


MARION, VIRGINIA 


Has Served The Christian Church For Seventy } ears 


Marion College graduates are scattered through- 
out the East actively engaged in the work of 


the Church. 


She is proud of her graduates! 


Can Serve The Young Women of The lutheran Church 


Marion offers the first two years of college work 


and the last two years of high school. 


‘Special 


emphasis on Liberal Arts, Business Education, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-technician, Home Economics, Music, etc. 


Transfer made readily to recog- 
nized umiversities and colleges 


Ideally suited to give training to girls who can 
only take one or two years of college work 


WILL SERVE THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW THROUGH YOU 


Write THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


RATES $475.00-$520.00 A YEAR 


BOX K, MARION, VIRGINIA 


An 
Inexpensive 
GIFT 


Copper ces to War 
OUR PRESENT STOCK OF 


SOUL) (COUP al 


OK MAR 


Cannot be replaced and we are therefore offering 
the entire inventory while the complete assortment 
is available. We cannot purchase any new items. 


Plan Now For Usetul Gitts 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method 
of attaching to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used 
for connecting the book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by hand on edges and is made from 
solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 


”, I H S is plain 
stamped. No 
hand painting en 
this book Mark. 
Illustration is 
Design Neo. 100 


IHS Straight Cross as abeve 
Design No. 400 


35c Each Bi eie SEO) 3.25 per dozen 


Designs may be assorted 


Special Price on Large Quantity 


Design No. 200—Full Colors 


ORDER EARLY Each book-mark is mounted 
TO AVOID DELAY in a specially designed Gift 
Remittance Must Accompany Order Folder with plain envelope. 


Book Marks are available for sale in bulk to Luther Leaguers 
or individuals wishing to re-sell them for profit 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


The Luther Press 


Design No. 300—Full Colors Everything in Luther League Supplies 
Alo have Madonna Star, same size 
Full Coelors—Design No. 450 429-437 Herr Street 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


